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The  Chinese  Custom  statistics  for  1918  show  a  continued  depres- 
sion in  the  trade  of  the  Amoy  district.  This  was  due  to  the  con- 
tinued scarcity  of  tonnage,  inflated  prices,  and  restricted  supplies 
brought  about  by  the  great  war ;  to  the  abnormal  price  of  silver  and 
consequent  depreciation  of  gold;  and  to  political  disturbances 
throughout  the  district  during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year. 

The  price  of  silver  is  a  matter  of  supreme  importance  to  this  dis- 
trict, which  never  produces  enough  to  pay  for  its  own  requirements, 
but  depends  largely  on  the  remittances  in  cash  or  in  kind  from  the 
large  over-sea  colonies  of  Amoy  Chinese,  principally  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Burma,  Indo-China,  and  the 
Dutch  East  Indies.  These  remittances  have  been  estimated  to  amount 
in  round  numbers,  in  normal  years,  to  about  $25,000,000  silver,  or 
$15,000,000  United  States  currencj'.  In  lOlG  they  showed  a  decrease 
of  20  per  cent;  in  1917,  50  per  cent;  and  in  1918  they  were  still  fur- 
ther reduced.  The  greater  part  of  these  remittances  originate  in 
gold-stanchird  countries,  so  that  silver  prices  are  of  considerable 
moment  to  the  population  of  this  consular  district. 

Taken  in  terms  of  haikwan  taels,  the  1918  returns,  as  compared 
with  those  for  1917,  show  a  falling  off  of  776,000  taels  in  the  net 
trade  of  the  port,  including  a  reduction  in  foreign  imports  amount- 
ing to  400,000  taels,  in  imports  of  Chinese  goods,  239,000  taels,  and 
in  exports  of  local  origin,  32,000  taels.  In  terms  of  United  States 
currency,  however,  owing  to  the  higher  silver  rate  prevailing  during 
1918,  the  returns  show  increases  in  values  in  all  items. 

Summary  of  Trade. 

The  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  import  and  export 
trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  in  1917  and  1918,  stated  in  terms  of  United 
States  currency  (the  haikwan  tael  in  1917  was  converted  at  the  rate 
of  $1.02  and  in  1918  at  $1,193)  : 

Imports  and  cxi^orts. 


Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong. 
From  Chinese  ports 

Total  foreign  imports 

156725°— 20— 52g 1 


1917 

1918 

88,163,218 
474,131 

$8, 787, 541 
489,844 

8,637,349 

9, 277, 385 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

$394,439 
231,285 

$134  742 

253,688 

Total  foreign  reexports 

625, 724 

388  430 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

8,011,625 

8, 888, 955 

Newclnvang,  and  Chefoo). . . 

Imports  of  Chinese  products  (eliieflj-from  Shanghai 

4,482,191 

5,027,232 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

160, 089 
17,275 

131,970 

146,548 

177,364 

278, 518 

Net  total  imports  of  Chinese  products 

4, 304, 827 

4  748  714 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

1,719,916 

858,201 

2,166,311 
810,076 

To  Chinese  ports -  -- 

Total  exports  of  local  origin 

2,578,117 

2,976,387 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

15,697,657 

17,2-1,1104 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

14,894,569 

16  614,056 

Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 

Hongkong  is  credited  with  54  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imports  into 
Anioy ;  of  course,  serving  Lirgely  as  a  distributing  center  for  foreign 
goods  for  the  South  China  trade.  Japan  (inchiding  Formosa)  sup- 
plied 30  per  cent  of  the  foreign  imports  in  1018.  Of  exports,  Sin- 
gapore is  credited  with  45  per  cent,  Hongkong  30  per  cent,  and  Japan 
and  Formosa  12  per  cent.  Imports  amounting  to  $313,733  came 
from  the  United  States  in  1918;  and  there  were  no  exports.  Imports 
direct  from  the  Philippines  dropped  from  $107,055  in  1917  to  $9,966 
in  1918 ;  but  this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  practically 
no  direct  steamer  connections  between  Manila  and  Amoy  during  the 
year,  and  Philippine  goods  entered  the  Amoy  market  through  Hong- 
kong. Exports  to  the  Philippines  also  fell  from  $165,119  in  1917  to 
$77,854  in  1918  for  the  same  reason,  the  direct  sailings  for  Manila 
from  Amoy  in  1918  being  6,  compared  Avith  16  in  1917. 

The  increased  imports  from  and  exports  to  Singapore  are  due  to 
improved  steamship  connections  during  the  3^ear;  and  the  increased 
imports  in  part  reflect  a  remittance  from  Amoy  Chinese  in  the  Straits 
Settlements  in  kind  rather  than  in  currency. 

Of  the  imjiorts  credited  to  the  United  States,  $305,000  represents 
kerosene  oil  and  the  remainder  other  petroleum  })roducts.  tin  plate, 
and  miscellaneous  goods,  including  pharmaceutical  products  and 
household  stores  and  supplies. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  Amoy  is  with  those  places  where  large  colonies  of  Amoy  Chinese 
are  found.  This  is  not  entirely  true,  however,  w^ith  respect  to  the 
Dutch  Indies,  whence  comes  a  considerable  kerosene  import,  but 
nevertheless  the  Amoy  Chinese  in  that  section  carry  on  some  con- 
siderable general  trade  with  Amoy.  Much  of  the  trade  credited  to 
Japan  is  in  fact  trade  with  Amoy  Chinese  in  Formosa ;  and  of  course 
Amoy  Chinese  figure  veiy  largely  in  the  Philippine,  British  India, 
and  Straits  Settleuients  trade.  The  direct  steamer  accommodations 
with  those  places,  intended  largely  to  accommodate  the  heavy  pas- 
senger traffic,  offer  the  necessary  freight  facilities. 
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Details  of  Foreign  Trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  details  of  trade  with  foreign  conn- 
tries  for  1917  and  1918. 


Countries. 


British  India 

Dutch  Indies 

French  Indo-Ciiina 

Hongkong 

Japan  (including  Taiwan) 

Philippine  Islands 

Singapore,  Straits  Settlements,  etc. 
IJnited  States  (including  Hawaii). 
other  countries 

Total 


Gross  imports  of 
foreign  goods. 


$253, 862 

255,  sn 

44 

4,158,390 

2, 897, 134 

107, 055 

171,979 

308, 502 

12,  GSl 


8, 163, 218 


849, 168 

440, 174 

37, 830 

4,786,577 

2,688,205 

9,966 

454,414 

313, 733 

7,474 


8, 787, 541 


Exports  (including 
reexports  of  native 
goods). 


$46,917 
343,258 


379, 599 
166,319 
165,119 
777, 667 
36 
1,090 


$30, 213 
186,000 


679,019 

281,821 

77, 854 

,042,845 


523 


2,298,281 


Total. 


$300, 779 

598, 769 

44 

4,537,989 

3, 063, 453 

272,174 

949,646 

308, 598 

13, 771 


10,043,223 


$79, 381 

626, 180 

37, 830 

5,465,596 

2,970,026 

87, 820 

1,497,2.59 

313,733 

7,997 


11,085,822 


Import  Trade  Shows  Slight  Increase. 

The  bnlk  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  Amoy  is  import,  and  of  the 
total  imports  in  1918,  $8,888,955  represents  the  net  import  of  foreign 
goods,  from  both  foreign  and  Chinese  ports;  and  $4,748,714  repre- 
sents the  net  import  of  Chinese  products,  chiefly  from  Shanghai, 
Newchwang,  Dairen,  and  Chefoo. 

The  imports  of  Chinese  products  represent  principally  foodstuffs 
and  fertilizers.  Bean  cake,  the  principal  fertilizer,  entered  in  1918 
to  the'  value  of  $905,733,  compared  with  $1,389,042  in  1917.  Beans 
from  Chinese  ports,  imported  in  1918,  were  valued  at  $611,932;  in 
1917,  the  import  was  $395,148.  Chinese  rice  and  paddy  fell  from 
$439,677  in  1917  to  $196,711  in  1918,  but  the  deficiency  was  made  up 
in  the  import  of  Chinese  wdieat  fiour,  which  increased  from  $441,606 
in  1917  to  $922,046  in  1918.  Chinese  cotton  yarn  came  in  to  the 
value  of  $283,515;  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  troo]3S,  $156,504: 
and  Chinese  manufactured  cigarettes,  $162,840. 

In  foreign  goods  imported,  the  statistics  show  considerable  re- 
ductions in  quantities,  but  increased  values. 

The  following  table  shows  the  net  import  of  foreign  goods  from 
foreign  countries  and  Hongkong  in  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


1918 


Quantity.      Value, 


Aniseed,  star tons. . 

Arms  and  munitions 

Beans,  peas,  etc tons . . 

Beche  de  mer do 

Bird's  nests pounds . . 

Biscuits 

Bottles,  empty 

Candles tons . . 

Canvas  and  cotton  duck yards . . 

Caixiamons pounds . . 

Cement barrels  of  380  pounds . . 

Cereals:  Rice  and  paddy tons.. 

Chinaware 

Cigarette-making  materials • 

Cigarettes thousands . . 

Cigars do 

Cinnamon , pounds . . 


$6, 898 


1,334 

233 

6,073 


60 

32,619 

8,400 

6,799 

30,696 


67,056 

318 

11,600 


37, 747 

94, 728 

30, 173 

693 

9,007 
15,311 
11,675 

3,652 

22,  .335 

1,467,576 

5,583 
10,319 
207,313 

5,a38 

8,253 


36 

181 

4,404 


148 

35,778 

9,067 

6,093 

15,427 

98, 681 

446 

6,400 


S6, 140 
12,053 

2,651 
96,046 
33, 622 

4,167 
14,332 
40,346 
13,566 

5,743 
22,789 
970,587 

7,269 

14,676 

526, 838 

10, 285 

6,572 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Clothing,  hats,  boots,  shoes,  and  gloves  (other  than  india 

rubber  or  leather) 

Coal tons . 

Cotton  goods: 
eioths— 

Japanese yards 

T  eioths,  32  inches pieces 

Turkey  reds  and  dyed  T  cloths do . . 

Yarn,  "dj'ed '. yards 

Crimps  and  crepons do.. 

Drills- 
American  pieces 

English do . . 

Ja  panese do . . 

Dye    d,  plain- 
Colored— 

Italians do . . . 

Lasttngs do . . . 

Fast  black- 
Italians  do . . . 

Lastings do. . . 

Figured- 
Italians do . . . 

Poplins do . . . 

Jeans do. . . 

Lenos  and  balzarines,  white, dved,  and  printed. do . . . 

Muslins,  whire,  dyed,  and  printed do . . . 

Printed — 

Plain do... 

Sateens,  reps,  etc do . . . 

Shirtings- 
Dyed,  plain do . . . 

Gray,  nlahi — 

English do . . . 

Ja  panose do . . . 

White,  niain — 

English do . . . 

Ja  panese do . . . 

White,  figured do. . . 

Thread- 
On  snools  gross . 

In  balls tons . 

Towels dozen . 

Yarn- 
Indian do . . . 

Japanese do . . . 

All  other 

Dyes  and  d  vestuffs ' 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Fish  and  fishery  products,  n.  e.  s tons . 

Flour barrels  of  196  pounds. 

Foodstuffs,  unclassed 

Fniits,  fresh tons. 

Furniture  and  furniture  materials 

Ginseng pounds . 

Glass  and  glassware 

G lass,  window boxes . 

Groundnuts tons . 

Gums  and  wax do . . . 

Hemp do . . . 

Horns,  deer pounds . 

Hosiery dozen . 

Lamns  and  lamnware 

Leather  and  manufactures  of,  n.  e.  s 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Machinery 

Manures tons . 

Matches gross. 

Meats.  Prepared  and  preserved 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Bra.ss  and  copper,  manufactures  of 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of tons. 

Lead do. . . 

Quicksilver do. . . 

Tin— 

Plates do. ; . 

Slabs do... 

Another 


1,485,786 

45,749 

14,411 

170, 166 

165, 890 

2,P8 
550 
850 


3,901 
2,461 

1,955 
13,161 

3,741 
13, 68? 
943 
2,841 
4,334 

14,090 
147 

2,206 

22,  ?n 
3,437 

13,513 

3,464 

374 

10,54'' 

11 

16,173 

526 
123 


4,848 
55,556 


104 


12, 284 


1,614 
43 
11 
61 

1,600 
42,306 


688 
773.252 


393 
45 
0 

123 

18C 


S90, 403 
90, 253 


125, 0''9 
117,485 
48, 680 
22,110 
24,052 

12,589 
3,271 
3,230 


32,111 
14,816 

16,092 
96, 640 

24,421 
93,9''2 
4,166 
8,900 
9,612 

54,985 
865 

12,961 

71,109 
10,645 

71,  "59 
15,900 
2,109 

27, 204 
9,138 
7,415 

324,590 
77,:?36 
93,602 
29,811 
30,144 
11,955 
811,697 
436, 485 
70,0''7 

6,997 
21,759 
54,363 

8,014 
12, 7^6 

4,383 

2,582 
14,415 

8,692 
54,5'>1 

6,995 
35, 492 

6,772 

6,843 

42,933 

362,494 

17,331 

183,907 

12,618 
35,643 
11,023 
23,113 

32,5.51 

192,753 

2.673 


14, 140 


1, 195, 458 

34,219 

5,4'?0 

248, 687 

272,372 

50 

6''5 

1,083 


530 

2,668 

4,342 
8,515 

■  1,937 
9,167 

2,8:31 
2,348 
4,314 

12,860 
1,642 

1,528 

3,578 
14,984 

16,603 
2,400 
2,915 

8,085 

10 

21,424 

222 
78 


3,637 
912 


21 
12,325 


827 
401 
35 
54 
3,200 
63,669 


87 
658, 134 


262 
52 
5 

204 
91 


$98,685 
251,325 


142,472 
112,531 
21, 532 
38, 849 
51, 738 

353 
4,127 
6,479 


5,583 
21,231 

45,738 
55,496 

15,875 
72, 179 
17,390 
9,422 
15,419 

64,445 
11,753 

12,633 

17,951 
82,492 

104, 195 
17,952 
22,153 

32. 119 
18,204 
12,487 

192,607 
69,362 
77,587 
27, 743 
40,666 
21, 179 
871, 866 

8,550 
97,952 
12,128 
29,356 
69, 122 

7,059 

8,393 
36, 184 
18,346 
13, 208 
22. 376 
98,284 

9,016 
56, 164 

7.404 
25,755 

4,752 

356, 140 

13,405 

142,980 

14,670 
47,835 
13,287 
20,639 

96,492 

183,791 

5,759 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Milk,  condensed dozen. 

Molasses tons. 

Mushrooms do. . . 

Oil,  kerosene: 

American gallons . 

Borneo do. . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Smnatra do. . . 

Paints  and  paint  oil poimds . 

Paper,  including  cardboard 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Piece  goods,  miscellaneous 

Sandalwood tons. 

Seeds  of  all  kinds pounds. 

Silk  piece  goods do. . . 

Soap  and  soap-making  materials 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

Stationery 

Sugar: 

Brown tons. 

White do... 

R  efljied do. . . 

Candy do. . . 

Tallow,  animal  and  vegetable do. . . 

Tea  ( Formosa) do. . . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Toilet  requisites 

Umbrellas,  European  and  American pieces. 

Wines,  beer,  and  spirits 

Woolen  goods: 

Blankets  and  rugs pounds. 

Camlets  and  bunting pieces. 

Woolen  and  worst  ed  varn  and  cord tons . 

All  other .' 

Postal  parcels  n.  e.  s 

All  other  articles 


18,228 
106 
27 

1,010,154 
147,358 
448,522 
500,042 
110,667 


24 

132,000 

1,083 


30,152 


57 
1,810 
1,308 

58 
127 

31 


28,515 


3,207 
003 

7 


$33,110 

1,717 

23, 371 

303, 543 

25, 059 

82, 349 

120, 195 

13,f98 

15,937 

8,733 

4,939 

5,815 

10,204 

2,078 

70, 258 

18,4.38 

10, 399 

4, 578 

191,054 

189,060 

7,548 

32, 554 

14,205 

032 

9,524 

20, 507 

70, 198 

3,432 
14,3:57 

18,000 
11,022 

75, 533 
250, 767 


11,020 
130 
22 

830,955 
370,025 
258, 500 
380,013 
102, 533 


25 

191,333 

3,736 


23,661 


115 

4,612 

4,197 

118 

297 

44 


4,281 

426 

4 


$31,955 
3,900 
27, 239 

305, 737 
97, 234 
09, 542 

109,419 
13, 393 
15,423 
11,132 
0, 805 
7,373 
14,300 
12, 723 

123, 359 
12,053 
17,127 

9,257 
550,954 
608,949 
18,053 
03,013 
19,301 
11,348 
12,518 
34, 101 
124, 833 

7,304 

13,972 

14,972 

5,719 

114,818 

274,463 


Total. 


7, 770, 913 


8,652,802 


Cottons  and  A^'oolens  steadily  declined  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war;  Japanese  goods,  however,  show  a  strong  hold  on  the  market. 
Both  Indian  and  Japanese  cotton  yarn  show  decreases,  and  the 
Chinese  product  increased  only  by  12  tons.  The  price  of  yarn  rose 
over  25  per  cent  and  seriously  affected  the  output  of  native  cloth  of 
local  manufacture.  Metals  show  decreases  in  the  quantity  of  man- 
ufactures of  iron  and  steel  and  also  particularly  in  tin  in  slabs. 

Heavy  decreases  are  noted  in  beans  and  peas,  as  well  as  in  rice 
and  paddy.  Flour  showed  a  marked  decline ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
Chinese  flour  increased  from  90,G89  barrels  to  133,219  barrels.  For- 
eign cigarettes  increased  50  per  cent  in  quantity,  and  coal  imports 
rose  from  6,817  to  14,1^1:0  long  tons.  This  increase  represents  chiefly 
Formosan  coal  of  low  quality  used  extensively^  by  the  numerous 
native  launches.  The  import  of  American  kerosene  fell  short  170,000 
gallons  compared  with  1917.  The  Japane.se  variety,  said  to  be  used 
specially  for  adulteration  of  superior  brands,  fell  off  by  190,000 
gallons.  Increases  are  noted  in  both  white  and  refined  sugar,  which 
came  principally  from  Ja^a  and  Hongkong.  The  increase  is 
accounted  for  by  the  development  of  the  Chineses  sugar-candy  in- 
dustry at  Amoy. 

Decreases  in  Quantity  of  Exports. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  to  foreign  countries  and 
Hongkong  in  1918  in  comparison  with  1917.     Although  the  total, 
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stated  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  shows  an  increase,  an  ex- 
amination of  tlie  items  of  quantity  shows  a  falling  off  in  almost  all 
lines. 


Articles. 


Quantity.      Va'ue.      Quantity.     Value 


Bags pieces. . 

Bamboo  and  bambooware 

Beans bushe's.. 

Books,  printed tons. . 

Chinaware do 

Cigarettes do — 

Coal do — 

Cordage do 

Fish  and  fishery  products do 

Fishing  nets . . ." do 

Fruits,  n.  e.  s do  — 

Garlic do 

Grass  c'oth do 

Hides  and  .sldns.  luidressed:  Cow  and  buffao do 

Joss  sticks do 

Longans,  dried do 

Mats pieces. . 

Medicines 

Nankeens tons. . 

Oil,  groimdnut do 

Oranges,  fresh do 

Paper: 

First  qua'ity do 

Second  qua  ily do 

Joss do 

Plants  and  shrubs 

Potatoes bushc  s. . 

Pottery  and  earthenware tons. . 

Samshu do 

Seeds,  rape do 

Siik  thread pounds. . 

Soy tons . . 

Stones,  granite,  etc 

Tea,  back tons. . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stalk do 

Prepared do 

Turnips,  dried  and  sa  ted do 

Umbrellas,  paper  (kitf yso  s) pieces. . 

Vegetables,  n.  e.  s tons.. 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni do 

Ah  other  artic.es 


182,550 


36, 489 

7 

179 

4 

1,915 

21 

92 

18 

232 

288 

rs 

387 

47 

40 

30, 290 


18 
32 
171 

406 

102 

1,042 


6,689 
203 
385 

56 
800 

27 


309 

504 
607 
213 
86, 082 
406 
1,096 


$8, 166 
23,533 
36,  757 

6,277 
13, 574 

4, 497 
23,440 

9,649 
18,320 
15, 225 
19,401 
10,  S45 
38, 227 
174,  897 
17, 686 

7,888 

7,442 
16,212 
20, 652 

7, 338 

6,000 

1.53, 276 

11,49.0 

281,600 

36,479 

6,754 

7,952 

95, 126 

8,293 

3,842 

8,012 

8,000 

135,310 

86, 0.39 
228,  88S 
12, 009 
14,  487 
70, 978 
123, 936 
101,. 503 


158,550 


2,871 

7 

104 

3 

1,020 

23 

173 

22 

140 

229 

19 

502 

54 

38 

16, 922 


13 


822 
143. 
648 


3, 669 

305 

4:j5 

25 

1,600 

29 


308. 

316 
627 
161 
18,500 
293 
643 


$7, 574 
18,710 
11,629 

8,006 
14,316 

5,047 
13, 264 
12,113 
50, 748 
20,607 
21,471 

9,418 
46, 212 
276,  764 
29,232 
11, 858 

5,312 
28, 174 
16,493 

1,637 

6,961 

367, 569 
19, 767 

208, 690 
18,323 
4,451 
13, 496 

145, 874 
4,556 
12,512 
11,509 
23,488 

184,860 

71,000 
276,899 

11,053 
4,  .545 

79, 042 

92,572 
132, 529 


Total. 


1, 880, 005 


2, 298, 281 


Declared  Exports  to  United  States  and  the  Philippines. 

The  declared  export  returns  of  the  consulate  show  only  a  small  item 
for  household  effects  shipped  to  the  United  States  in  lDi8,  compared 
to  an  item  of  $20,985  for  narcissus  bulbs  exported  in  1917.  Since 
the  decline  of  the  Amoy  tea  trade  and  the  trade  in  warehousing  and 
shipping  Formosan  teas  at  this  port,  narcissus  bulbs  have  been  the 
only  item  of  export  to  the  United  Slates.  Governmental  shipping 
restrictions  cut  off  the  trade  in  1918,  and  the  new  plant  quarantine 
regulations  of  the  United  States,  effective  June  1,  1919,  may  prevent 
resumption  of  those  shipments,  no  national  plant  quarantine  inspec- 
tion service  being  maintained  by  China. 

The  declared  export  statistics  for  shipments  to  the  Philippine 
Islands,  amounting  to  only  $70,040  in  1918.  as  compared  with 
$157,799  in  1917,  differ  slightly  from  those  of  the  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs;  the  latter  include  shipments  of  less  than  $100  in  value, 
which  do  not  enter  into  the  consular  returns.  However,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  there  was  a  heavy  falling  off  in  this  trade,  due  to  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  direct  to  the  Philippines;  orders  for  Amoy 
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products  under  such  conditions  are  placed  tlirougli  Hongkong  and 
the  goods  are  incorporated  in  shipments  invoiced  at  that  port.  The 
principal  exports  to  the  Philippines  in  1918,  invoiced  through  the 
consulate  at  Amoj^,  included  pickled  vegetables  and  preserves  from 
the  local  canneries,  valued  at  $10,874;  vermicelli,  $6,023;  Chinese 
books  and  stationery,  $8,605;  T_  cloths,  $4,855;  fish  nets,  $3,607; 
beans,  $2,790;  fruits,  $2,376;  Chinese  paper,  including  joss  paper, 
$1,519;  tea,  $1,407;  hemp  twine,  $1,914;  and  tobacco,  $1,603. 

Reading  Manufacturing  Industries. 

The  only  modern  industry  in  the  Amoy  consular  district  is  the 
canning  of  meats,  fruits,  fish,  and  sauces  for  Chinese  consumption. 
There  are  two  factories  engaged  in  this  industry  at  Amoy,  and  both 
have  American  equipment.  The  exports  of  the  products  of  these 
factories  in  1918  were  curtailed  by  lack  of  shipping  facilities.  These 
goods  are  intended  almost  entirely  for  Chinese  consumption,  in  China 
or  by  the  Amoy  Chinese  colonies  overseas. 

An  important  native  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and 
tiles,  almost  entirely  for  local  use.  The  methods  of  manufacture  are 
extremely  crude,  the  bricks  being  formed  by  hand  and  dried  in  the 
sun  and  baked  in  roughly  constructed  kilns.  Wall  bricks  and  floor 
and  roof  tiles  are  manufactured. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  from  bamboo  is  another  important 
native  industry,  and  Amoy  paper  is  one  of  the  principal  articles 
entering  into  the  export  trade  of  the  port.  The  movement  of  this 
paper,  including  joss  paper,  through  the  port,  for  export  to  Chinese 
and  foreign  ports,  amounted  in  1918  to  $596,000,  compared  with 
$446,000  in  1917,  showing  an  increased  demand  for  Chinese  paper 
where  it  can  be  used  in  preference  to  the  higher  priced  foreign 
product.  The  manufacture  of  kittysols,  or  Chinese  paper  umbrellas, 
from  bamboo  and  locally  made  paper  is  an  interesting  industry  of 
the  district,  but  the  trade  does  not  run  into  large  figures. 

The  manufacture  of  macaroni  and  vermicelli  continued  to  develop 
in  spite  of  the  crude  methods  employed;  the  export  of  this  product 
fell  off  in  1918,  however,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  price  in  Amoy 
of  flour  and  rice. 

The  lace-making  industry  of  Amoy  continues,  but  failed  to  de- 
velop as  expected.  The  manufacture  of  bobbin  lace  by  Chinese 
women  is  a  local  industry  and  is  confined  to  the  international  set- 
tlement of  Ivulangsu,  Amoy,  where  it  was  started  by  a  foreign  woman 
who  imported  linen  thread  and  Irish  lace  patterns  and  taught  the 
native  women.  The  industry  is  small,  but  Amoy  lace  is  generally 
well  knoAvn,  and  with  capital  and  organization  it  seems  reasonable 
to  presume  that  a  profitable  lace-making  industry  could  be  built  up. 

Agriculture,  the  Principal  Industry  of  the  District. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry  of  the  district,  but  the  crops 
fall  far  short  of  supplying  local  needs.  Generally  speaking,  the  crops 
during  1918  were  good,  with  the  exception  of  sugar  cane,  which 
suffered  from  an  excess  of  rain  in  April  and  was  considerably  below 
the  average. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  district,  however,  does  not  progress. 
The  outward  movement  of  white  and  brown  sugar  of  local  origm 
through  the  Customs,  in  1918,  was  valued  at  $67,975,  compared  with 
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$248,544  in  1917.  The  increased  importation  of  sugar  from  Java 
and  Hongkong  has  ah^eady  been  noted;  the  Chinese  sugar-candy 
industry  in  this  district  is  developing.  Exports  of  sugar  candy 
throuo;!!  the  Customs  in  1918  were  vahied  at  $247,823,  compared  with 
$189,365  in  1917.  ^ 

Rice,  however,  is  the  most  important  crop;  but  the  harvest  does 
not  meet  local  needs  and  large  quantities  are  annually  imported.  In 
1918  the  import  of  rice  from  foreign  ports  was  vahied  at  $970,587, 
compared  with  $1,467,576  in  1917;  and  from  Chinese  ports,  the  im- 
ports reached  $196,771  in  1918.  compared  with  $439,677  in  1917. 
The  decreased  importation  resulted  in  an  increase  in  price  from 
$5.30  to  $6  local  currency  per  picul  (133 J  pounds)  during  the  year. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  an  iniportant  crop  and  form  a  staple  product 
of  food  tor  tlie  jjoorer  classes.  Peanuts  are  grown,  but  the  entire 
crop  is  consumed  locall3^ 

The  tobacco  industry  seems  to  be  on  a  gradual  decline.  AVliile  the 
leaf  is  still  grown,  and  prepared  Chinese  tobacco  as  well  as  tobacco 
in  leaf  is  exported  annually  to  the  extent  of  some  $375,000,  the 
bright  prospects  which  once  encouraged  this  industry  have  dis- 
appeared. 

Decline  Noted  in  Shipping. 

The  shortage  in  shipping  reached  its  height  in  1918;  the  statistics 
show  a  decline  of  112  entries  aggregating  193,000  tons,  compared 
with  1917,  all  flags  participating  in  the  decrease.  British  shipping 
was  partly  commandeered  and  also  found  more  remunerative  freights 
elsewhere;  better  charters  elsewhere  also  account  for  the  decline 
under  the  Japanese  flag;  the  Dutch  vessels  were  requisitioned  by 
the  Allied  Powers;  and  Chinese  entries  fell  off  on  account  of  the 
political  disturbances  threatening  the  requisition  of  the  ships  for 
transport  purposes. 

British  shipping,  however,  continues  to  lead;  the  1918  statistics 
show  242  entries  of  299,621  tons;  Japanese.  258  entries  of  242.052 
tons;  Dutch,  17  entries,  46,329  tons;  Chinese,  54  entries  of  37,947 
tons ;  and  American  entries  4,  with  3,325  tons. 

The  American  entries  represent  Philippine  ships  carrying  pas- 
sengers from  Amoy  to  Manila.  The  placing  of  these  ships  on  the 
Amoy-Manila  run  was  accomplished  in  the  summer  of  1917;  the 
trade  was,  however,  partially  discontinued  in  1918,  but  has  noAV 
again  been  resumed  and  in  addition  a  Philippine  vessel  is  plying 
regularly  between  Hongkong,  Swatow,  Amoy,  and  Foochow,  under 
charter  to  a  British  company. 

Emigration  and  Immigration. 

There  was  a  heavy  decrease  noted  in  the  number  of  Chinese  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  Philippines,  Java,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments during  the  year.  This  was  due  partly  to  lack  of  steamer 
accommodations  for  at  least  part  of  the  year,  as  well  as  the  high 
passenger  rates,  but  especially  to  the  high  silver  exchange  and  con- 
sequent depreciation  of  gold,  resulting  in  decreased  earning  ability 
as  estimated  on  the  silver  equivalent  of  their  earnings  which  they 
might  remit  home. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the   Chinese  passenger 
movement  during  1917  and  1918: 


Countries. 


Depar- 
tures. 


Depar- 
tures. 


Arrivals. 


Formosa 

Coast  ports 

Honkong 

Straits  Settlements. 

Manila 

Other  ports 

Inland  water  places 

Total 


5,n7 

7,726 

12,118 

48, 139 

4,042 

639 

273, 729 


5,658 
11,151 

21,208 

21,589 

2.395 

113 

283, 393 


5,584 

13, 635 

10, 865 

33, 983 

1,907 

233 

256,287 


5, 284 

15,565 

19,217 

11,733 

336 

28 

247,345 


351, 510 


345, 507 


322,494 


299, 508 


Traffic  to  and  from  Manila  shows  a  large  decrease,  but  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  on  account  of  lack  of  direct  connections  many  Chinese 
passengers  t6  and  from  Manila  proceeded  via  Hongkong.  In  normal 
years  the  passenger  movement  between  Amoy  and  the  Philippines 
runs  to  about  6,000  passengers  to  and  5,000  passengers  from  the 
island  ports.  This  traffic  represents  returning  laborers,  and  the 
W'ives  and  minor  children  of  members  of  the  exempt  classes  already 
in  the  islands,  as  well  as  merchants,  travelers,  teachers,  and  students 
proceeding  to  the  Philippines  for  the  first  time  under  certificates 
issued  under  the  Chinese  immigration  regulations. 

Inland  Communications. 

The  railway  from  Sungsu,  on  the  mainland  opposite  Amoy,  runs 
only  IT  miles  in  the  direction  of  Changchov,-,  maintaining  the  present 
railhead  at  Pohlam  bridge.  No  w^ork  toward  extending  the  line  to 
Changchow  has  been  done  during  the  j-ear.  The  line  carries  passen- 
ger traffic  almost  entirely,  and  is  run  at  a  loss  by  the  ministry  of  com- 
munications.   The  roadbed  and  rolling  stock  are  in  poor  condition. 

While  there  have  been  many  plans  for  roads,  some  with  motor-bus 
services,  and  for  narrow-gauge  railways,  discussed  for  this  district, 
nothing  definite  has  appeared,  except  that  some  roads  have  been 
constructed  in  the  city  of  Changchov\-  and  a  project  to  construct  a 
road  from  Changchow  to  Shihma,  the  head  of  launch  traffic  from 
Amoy,  is  under  way,  although  actual  construction  work  has  not 
begun. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  means  will  soon  be  found  of  opening 
up  transport  facilities  with  Lungyenchow — the  hard-coal  fields  in 
the  interior.  While  quantities  of  anthracite,  Avhich  has  produced 
splendid  assays,  find  their  way  to  Amoy  in  small  boats,  through  the 
rapids  and  with  transshipment,  the  quantity  is  not  sufficiently  large 
to  give  the  port  any  standing  as  an  anthracite  coal  depot. 

Launch  service  continues  to  be  practically  the  only  means  of  com- 
munication with  inland  and  near-by  Avater  points,  from  which  the 
traveler  must  proceed  by  small  boat,  by  chair,  or  on  foot.  The 
launch  service  was  interrupted  during  part  of  the  year  by  military 
operations,  but  is  now  about  normal. 

Movement  of  Treasure — Exchange. 

The  total  treasure  imported  in  1918  amounted  to  $4,234,773,  com- 
pared with  $2,946,6-28  in  1917.     Of  the  1918  total,  $780,455  repre- 
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sents  almost  entirely  imports  from  Hongkong  and  is  made  up  of 
$207,976  in  gold  and  $572,479  in  silver,  including  approximately 
$400,000  in  subsidiarj?^  silver  coins.  The  import  from  Chinese  ports 
is  almost  entirely  in  silver  coin,  Shanghai  supplying  $1,289,821,  Foo- 
chow  $874,071,  and  Swatow  $1,283,268. 

The  exports  of  treasure  show  a  value  of  $1,802,238  in  1918,  com- 
pared with  $2,339,245  in  1917.  Of  the  1918  export,  $36,658  repre- 
sented gold  and  $432,745  silver  (total  $469,403)  to  foreign  ports 
(Hongkong,  Macao,  Japan,  and  the  Dutch  Indies) .  Of  the  export  of 
$1,332,835  to  Chinese  ports,  Shanghai  drew  $742,054,  Foochow,  $460,- 
657,  and  Swatow,  $130,124. 

The  iniusual  excess  in  the  importation  of  subsidiary  coins  in  1918 
is  stated  to  be  due  mainly  to  remittances  by  the  Peking  authorities 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  naval  training  squadron  now  at  Amoy 
and  of  the  Government  troops  in  this  district. 

Accurate  deductions  can  not  be  drawn  from  the  figures  for  treas- 
ure imports  and  exports,  hoAvever,  as  the  money  carried  %y  the  large 
number  of  passengers  and  by  the  crews  of  vessels  is  an  unknown 
quantity  which  nuist  affect  the  apparent  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports of  treasure. 

Money  was  not  free  during  the  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it 
was  particularly  tight.  With  the  Spanish  dollar — the  book  unit 
employed  by  the  British  bank  at  the  port — at  par  with  the  Hong- 
kong dollar,  gold  exchange  here  followed  the  Hongkong  quotations 
quite  faithfully.  The  bank's  average  buying  rate  for  the  Spanish 
dollar,  in  terms  of  United  States  currency,  was  $0,783;  the  average 
selling  rate,  $0,771. 

The  premium  on  the  silver  dollar — sometimes  laiown  locally  as 
the  silver  or  chopped  yen,  and  embracing  Hongkong,  Mexican,  and 
Yuan  dollars,  Formosan  silver  yen  and  Indo-China  piasters — over 
the  Spanish  dollar  fluctuated  widely  during  the  year  and  was  the 
cause  of  much  speculation.  It  was  4^  per  cent  at  tlie  beginning  of 
the  year  and  10  per  cent  at  the  end ;  the  lowest  quotation  was  3  per 
cent  in  April,  and  the  highest  Hi  per  cent  on  December  29,  The 
average  rate,  buying,  was  5.75  per  cent  premium;  and  the  average 
selling  rate,  6.5  per  cent  premium  over  Spanish. 

American  Business  at  the  Port. 

Amoy  is  an  outport ;  a  port  drawing  most  of  its  supplies  of  foreign 
goods  (except  Japanese  and  certain  products  such  as  kerosene) 
through  the  disti'il)uting  center  of  Hongkong,  and,  to  some  extent, 
through  Shanghai.  The  direct  American  imports  are  confined  al- 
most entirel}'  to  kerosene  and  allied  petroleum  products,  some  tin 
plate,  pharmaceutical  products,  and  household  stores  in  a  limited 
quantity. 

Inquiries  are  constantly  made  from  the  United  States  looking  to 
direct  trade  with  this  district,  but  almost  without  exception  it  is  to 
be  recommended  that  the  Amoy  trade  must  be  handled  through  the 
import  houses  at  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  and,  to  some  extent, 
through  Manila.  There  are  several  foreign  firms  at  Amoy,  but  none 
of  them  are  interested  in  taking  up  American  lines;  in  fact  these 
firms  are  principally  l)ranches  of  shipping  firms  at  the  principal 
port=;  and  the  bulk  of  the  actual  trade  of  the  port  is  carried  on  by 
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the  smaller  Chinese  houses  who  deal  vrith  the  Chinese  jobbers  in 
Hongkong-  and  Shanghai,  and,  to  some  extent,  with  Chinese  firms  in 
Manila,  Singapore,  and  other  Far  ICastern  points.  These  Chinese- 
firms,  Avith  one  or  two  exceptions  only,  are  not  prepared  to  enter 
into  direct  trade  relations  with  American  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters, and  the  value  of  their  trade  in  ;  eparate  lines  would  hardly 
justify  any  effort  toward  direct  trade  relations. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  there  is  no  market  in  Anioy 
for  American  goods.  The  Pxiarket  is  here,  and  it  can  be  improved 
by  the  foreign  importers  of  American  goods  at  Hongkong  and 
Slianghai  if  they  will  from  time  to  time  send  foreign  and  Chinese 
representatives  to  canvass  the  trade,  distribute  samples,  employ 
judicious  advertising  methods,  and  create  a  local  demand  which 
will  result  either  in  direct  sales  from  their  own  stocks,  or  in  in- 
creased demand  from  the  jobbers  at  their  ports.  While  direct  trade 
Avith  the  United  States  seems  out  of  the  question,  direct  trade  with 
the  foreign  importers  should  be  encouraged  and  may  be  extended  by 
an  intelligent  selection  of  local  Chinese  representatives  in  special 
lines. 

Pharmaceutical  goods,  hardware,  tin  plate,  canned  goods,  house- 
hold and  ships'  stores,  paints,  varnishes,  and  some  iron  and  steel 
products  should  find  increased  opportunity  at  Amoy  if  properly 
handled.  And  special  lines,  such  as  small  electric-light  plants  might 
be  successfully  introduced. 
Suggestions  for  Extensions  of  American  Trade. 

With  increased  American  shipping  available,  and  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  American  trade  representation  in  China,  it  is  believed 
that  the  attention  of  the  larger  American  houses  will  be  directed 
not  only  to  the  question  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  United 
States,  but  as  well,  to  participation  in  the  domestic  trade  between 
Chinese  ports.  Coastwise  shipping,  and  participation  in  the  domes- 
tic trade  will  permit  of  the  full  and  continued  employment  of  the 
staff  and  other  facilities  of  American  houses  when,  for  exchange  or 
other  reasons,  the  import  or  export  market  might  be  dull,  and  serve 
to  offset  the  losses  which  occur  at  such  dull-  periods. 

It  is  hoped  that  American  shipping  will  participate  in  the  Chinese 
coasting  trade,  including  that  of  Amoy,  with  possible  regular  runs 
for  steamers  properly  fitted  for  carrying  Chinese  passengers  to  and 
from  Manila.  In  connection  with  any  such  shipping,  an  oppor- 
tunity offers  for  the  establishment  at  Amoy  of  a  branch  of  some 
reputable  American  business  house  in  China,  to  carry  the  agenc}^ 
for  such  ships  and  to  extend  the  demand  for  American  goods  by 
local  representation  as  well  as  generally  to  extend  the  activities  ol" 
the  firm  by  participation  in  the  domestic  trade  of  China. 

This  suggestion  does  not  contemplate  the  establisment  of  any 
extensive  American  business  organization  at  Amoy,  for  at  the  be- 
ginning it  is  not  likely  to  pay;  but  it  does  contemplate  an  estab- 
lishment on  a  small  scale,  with  an  energetic,  well-trained  American 
manager  and  a  small  Chinese  staff,  representing  an  American  firm 
of  good  standing  and  wide  interests,  capalile  of  developing  the  local 
opportunities  to  the  utmost.  Such  a  firm  Avould  find  hearty  wel- 
come among  the  Chinese  business  men  of  the  port  and  should  prove 
successful  and  profitable. 
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FOOCHOW. 

By   Consul   George   C.   Hanson. 

The  Foochow  consular  district  comprises  about  20,000  square  miles 
of  the  northern  part  of  Fukien  Province  and  has  a  population  of 
about  16,000,000.  The  principal  cit3''  in  the  district  is  Foochow,  the 
provincial  capital,  the  population  of  which  is  estimated  to  be  about 
650,000.  The  trade  of  Foochow  taps  and  feeds  the  rich  valley  of  the 
Min  River.  Besides  being  a  governmental  and  commercial  center, 
the  cit}^  has  extensive  Chinese  and  foreign  mission  educational  estab- 
lishments. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  foreign  firms 
and  persons  in  the  district  on  January,  1,  1918,  and  on  January 
1,  1919: 


Nationality. 

Firms. 

Persons. 

Nationality. 

Firms. 

Persons. 

191S 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

4 
18 

3 

18 

228 

205 

5 

1 

15 
32 

269 

265 

5 

1 

13 

,6 

263 

451 

1,011 

1,145 

British    . 

1 

Danish 

Port  uguese 

1 

2 

11 

1 
43 

10 

Dutch 

2 

French 

Spanish 

43 

2 

Total 

288 

474 

1;612 

1,760 

The  American,  British,  and  French  communities  are  largely  com- 
posed of  missionaries;  and  the  Spanish  are  all  missionaries;  the 
Germans  were  deported  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  February, 
1919;  many  of  the  Japanese  are  Formosan  Chinese  now  considered 
as  Japanese  subjects ;  and  the  Portuguese  are  Chinese  from  Macao. 

Principal  Agricultural  Products. 

The  principal  agricultural  products  of  the  district  are  tea,  rice, 
bamboo  shoots,  olives,  oranges,  plums,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  mush- 
rooms, and  peanuts.  With  the  exception  of  sugar  cane  and  rice, 
all  the  above  figure  in  the  export  trade. 

Foochow  is  noted  for  its  bamboo  shoots,  which  are  quite  delicious. 
Production  increased  in  1918,  as  the  winter  crop  was  especially 
heavy.  Despite  this,  the  dealers  are  reported  to  have  lost  money. 
The  production  of  indigo  is  a  flourishing  industry  at  the  present 
time.  The  total  arrivals  in  1918  at  Foochow  from  interior  places 
amounted  to  about  200,000  pounds.  In  addition,  large  (juautities 
were  imported  into  this  port.  The  production  of  mushrooms  dur- 
ing the  year  was  below  that  of  1917,  but  owing  to  the  short  crop 
prices  ruled  high  and  the  dealers  made  money. 

The  1918  olive  crop  was  about  40  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  the 
1917  crop  owing  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  frost.  The  orange  crop 
for  the  year  was  good.  As  oranges  are  grown  in  the  lowlands,  the 
heavy  frosts  that  harmed  the  olive  crop  did  no  damage  to  the  orange 
trees.  More  oranges  were  gathered  than  in  1917.  The  harvest 
season  is  from  November  to  December. 

The  1918  summer  rice  crop  in  the  vicinity  of  Foochow  suffered 
from  floods,  but  the  winter  crop  was  quite  satisfactory.  Rice  found 
on  the  Foochow  market  comes  from  the  interior  districts,  principally 
from  Shaowu  and  Kuangtse.  Owing  to  the  political  troiibles  in  the 
interior,  arrivals  at  Foochow  were  less  than  in  1917.     Rice  from 
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other  ports  is  sold  here  much  cheaper  than  is  the  local  variet}'. 
Native  rice  mills  have  commenced  to  use  Japanese  made  rice-polish- 
ing machines  operated  by  electric  current. 

Lumber,  Mining,  and  Stock  Raising. 

The  valleys  of  the  Min  River  and  its  subsidiaries  contain  much 
standing  timber,  which  is  being  rapidly  cut  down  and  exported. 
It  is  problematical  whether  or  not  the  timber  supply  will  last  be- 
yond a  few  years,  as  the  six  sawmills  established  locally  are  draining 
the  timber  resources  of  the  Province.  Conservation  of  present  for- 
ests and  aiforestation  arc  essential  if  the  sawmilling  industry  is  to 
continue.  Unscrupulous  contractors  are  cutting  down  trees  that 
produce  only  one  or  two  logs  of  commercial  value,  and  are  not  per- 
mitting the  trees  to  mature.  Whole  hillsides  of  young  pines  are 
being  felled  long  before  maturity  simply  for  firewood.  The  affor- 
estation fund  of  $8,000  Mexican  granted  annually  by  the  provincial 
government  has  been  diverted  to  the  Min  River  Conservancy  Board. 
No  new  trees  are  being  planted. 

Coal,  iron,  copper,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  and  molybdenum  are  mined 
by  ancient  native  methods.  No  mines  are  operated  by  foreigners. 
The  introduction  of  foreign  capital  and  modern  mining  machinery 
would  make  minino-  profitable  in  this  district. 

Cattle,  Avater  buffaloes,  pigs,  goats,  ducks,  geese,  and  chickens  are 
raised  in  large  numbers  by  the  Chinese.  Good  beef  is  furnished  for 
local  consumption.  The  water  buft'alo  is  used  for  plowing  and  other 
work  in  the  fields.     Stock  is  not  exported. 

Progress  of  Native  Industries. 

The  principal  native  industries  are  thc^  manufacture  of  lacquer- 
ware,  horn  combs,  iniibrellas,  carved  woodwork,  native  cotton  cloth, 
soaps,  paper,  tin  foil,  condense^d  milk,  glassware,  and  towels;  the 
production  of  salt,  sugar,  dressed  lumber,  and  knock-down  wooden 
boxes. 

The  Chinese  Government  Dock  and  Engineering  Works  are  equip- 
ped with  modern  machinery  and  arc  in  a  position  to  do  good  engi- 
neering and  ship  repair  work.  Owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
in  securing  raw  material  from  abroad  on  account  of  the  war,  the 
w^orks  have  not  been  able  to  do  much  during  the  last  few  years.  In 
1918  several  small  launches  were  built  and  much  repair  work  was 
done.  Orders  for  w^arships  w^ere  received,  but  construction  was  not 
commenced.  There  are  three  ways  each  capable  of  constructing 
ships  up  to  5,000  tons.  Shipbuilding  materials  have  been  obtained 
from  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Shanghai,  and  Hongkong. 

The  one  local  brick  factory  using  machinery  was  forced  to  shut 
down  during  1918  on  account  of  losses  amounting  to  about  $25,000. 
The  bricks  manufactured  were  not  popular,  and  despite  their  high 
price  were  not  as  good  as  native  handmade  bricks.  The  Chinese 
owners  are  now  planning  to  sell  this  factor}'. 

The  once  flourishing  camphor  industry  has  dwindled  to  almost 
nothing.  However,  in  1918,  more  camphor  was  produced  than  in 
1917,  on  account  of  the  high  price  obtained  for  this  article,  which 
sold  at  Foochow  for  $90  Mexican  per  picul  of  133^  pounds  ($52.13 
per  100  pounds),  and  camphor  oil  for  about  $30  Mexican  per  picul 
($17.48  per  100  pounds).    The  camphor  trees  have  disappeared  from 
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the  regions  along  the  banks  of  the  Min'and  are  now  only  found  in 
the  northwestern  part  of  the  Province,  too  far  from  waterways  to 
be  profitably  exploited.    No  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  cam- 
phor trees  to  replace  the  ones  ruthlessly  cut  down. 
Production  of  Glass,  Lacquer  Ware,  Condensed  Milk,  and  Paper. 

There  are  several  small  glass  factories  at  Foochow  for  making 
lamp  chimneys.  Iron  molds,  not  machinery,  are  employed.  The 
glass  is  produced  in  clav  retorts,  ranging  in  capacity  from  70  to 
340  pounds  and  in  cost  from  $7  to  $18  Mexican  ($5.44  to  $13.98  gold) 
f)er  retort.  As  the  war  sliut  off  foreign  himp  chimneys  from  this 
mal'l-^^t,  the  native-made  article  has  been  in  much  demand.  The 
aggregate  business  done  by  these  firms  during  1918  was  about  $30,000 
United  States  currency. 

The  shops  manufacturing  lacquer  ware  did  better  in  1918  than 
in  1917,  and  the  principal  articles  manufactured  were  baskets,  toilet 
cases,  fruit  cases,  tables,  trays,  and  fancy  boxes.  The  lacquer  used 
is  imported  from  North  China.  The  total  value  of  the  trade  in 
1918  is  reported  to  have  been  $155,000. 

There  are  several  small  native  concerns  engaged  in  the  production 
of  condensed  buffalo  milk.  The  1918  output  amounted  roughly  to 
350  boxes,  each  box  containing  48  tins. 

Paper  is  manufactured  in  north  Fukien  in  many  places  in  the 
upper  Min  Kiver  districts,  principally  near  Yenping.  It  is  made 
from  bamboo  fiber  and  consists  of  three  kinds,  the  "  pai  liao,*'  the 
"  chia  chill,"  and  the  "  hsiao  hai."  The  first  is  pure  white  and  the 
value  of  this  paper  shipped  to  Foochow  in  1918  totaled  $700,000, 
It  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  account  books  and  as  note 
paper.  The  second  is  brown  in  color  and  poorer  in  quality.  It  is 
used  chiefly  as  wall  and  wrapping  paper.  It  is  reported  that  the 
total  production  of  this  paper  in  1918  was  between  $340,000  and 
$388,400  in  value.  The  third  is  used  as  joss  paper  and  is  shipped 
almost  entirely  to  northern  coast  ports.  Its  annual  production  is 
valued  at  $388,400.  Political  disturbances  prevented  a  larger  pro- 
duction in  1918,  but  prices  were  considerably  higher  than  in  1917 
and  hence  the  merchants  made  good  profits. 

Production  of  Salt — Output  of  Sawmills. 

Much  salt  is  produced  in  the  Foochow  district.  For  many  years 
this  industry  was  a  Government  monopoly,  but  in  August,  1918,  the 
free  trade  system  was  instituted  in  about  30  districts  and  will  be 
gradually  extended  throughout  the  whole  Province.  This  system 
is  popular  with  the  people,  as  the  price  of  salt  has  been  reduced  50 
per  cent  in  the  districts  in  which  it  operates,  and  will  eventually 
produce  more  net  revenue  than  the  old  monopoly  system.  Political 
disturbances  in  1918  interfered  with  the  management  of  the  salt 
works.  The  revenue  received  by  th«  Government  during  the  year 
was  about  $855,000,  or  40  per  cent  less  than  the  revenue  for  1917. 
This  loss  was  largely  due  to  brigandage. 

Two  new  sawmills  were  established  at  Foochow  during  1918,  mak- 
ing four  now  in  operation  at  this  port.  The  new  ones  are  a  British 
mill,  which  began  work  early  in  the  year,  and  a  Sino-Japanese  plant, 
which  had  nearly  finished  the  completion  of  its  installation  at  the 
close  of  tho  year  and  which  proposed  to  commence  operations  early 
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in  1919.  Planks  and  boxes  were  turned  out  in  large  quantities  dur- 
ing the  3^ear,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  increase  over  the  1917 
output  would  have  been  more  than  50  per  cent  had  it  not  been 
for  the  brigandage  and  civil  war,  which  caused  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  forestry  operations  and  virtually  cut  off  entirely  the  timber 
supply  and  caused  the  shutting  down  of  the  local  sawmills  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  Immense  rafts  of  logs  and  poles  are  sent  down  the  Min 
Eiver  to  Foochow,  where  the  logs  are  cut  up  and  the  poles  prepared 
for  export. 
Sugar  Production — Manufacture  of  Tin  Foil  and  Umbrellas. 

.  White  sugar  is  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Hsinghua  and,  although 
that  district  was  overrun  by  bandits  in  1918,  the  value  of  the  sugar 
produced  was  greater  than  in  the  year  1917.  About  $80,000  w^orth 
Avas  produced  in  1918.  Brown  sugar  is  produced  in  the  Min  River 
Valley  just  above  Foochow,  and  the  1918  production  was  valued  at 
about  $100,000.  Although  native  sugar  is  not  so  white  and  clean  as 
foreign  sugar,  the  natives  like  the  local  product  because  they  con- 
sider it  sweeter  than  the  foreign  variety.  This  sugar  is  partly  con- 
sumed locally  and  partl}^  shipped  to  the  upper  Min  River  districts. 
Sugar  planters  had  a  good  year  in  1918. 

The  manufacture  of  tin  foil  is  one  of  Foochow's  principal  indus- 
tries. This  industry  had  a  good  year  in  1918.  It  is  reported  that 
500,000  pounds  were  manufactured  during  the  year.  Of  this  amount 
800,000  pounds  were  used  locally  in  covering  joss  paper,  which  was 
exported  to  northern  Chinese  ports,  and  200,000  pounds  shipped  into 
Kiangsi  Province  by  coast  steamers  and  overland  via  Chienning. 
There  are  about  3,000  men,  women,  and  children  engaged  in  this  in- 
dustr5\  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  the  trade  for  1918 
was  $620,000. 

Umbrellas  manufactured  locally  are  made  of  split  bamboo  and 
waterproof  paper,  in  red,  green,  and  black.  The  manufacturers 
turned  out  during  the  year  some  patterns  with  a  foreign-style  handle. 
This  innovation  cut  into  the  trade  in  foreign  umbrellas  somewhat,  as 
quite  a  few  of  the  natives  recommenced  using  the  Chinese-style  um- 
brellas. Therefore,  local  sales  were  larger  than,  in  1917. 
Railways,  Roads,  and  Waterways. 

There  are  no  railways,  steam  or  electric,  nor  tramway  lines  in  this 
district,  although  the  construction  of  such  lines  has  often  been  con- 
templated and  is  much  desired  by  Foochow  merchants. 

Only  2  miles  of  roadway  were  constructed  in  and  near  Foochow 
city  during  the  year,  making  a  total  of  30  miles  built  in  the  last  three 
years  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  provincial  government. 
About  2,000  jinrikisha,  30  carriages,  and  15  motor  cars  are  now  being 
operated  on  these  modern  roads.  A  large  motor  bus  does  a  thriving 
business  carrying  passengers  back  and  forth.  These  roads  and  the 
motor  bus  have  become  so  popular  that  the  provincial  government  is 
planning  to  build  similar  roads  to  Yenping,  a  distance  of  about  120 
miles.  At  present,  the  only  roads  from  Foochow  are  the  ancient 
narrow  stone  affairs,  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  The  building  of 
modern  roads  throughout  the  district  would  be  of  immense  benefit 
to  the  people.  The  total  amount  expended  up  to  October,  1918,  for 
roads  was  $318,000. 
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The  Min  River  and  its  branches  form  the  principal  means  of  com- 
munication between  Foochow  and  its  hinterland.  However,  above 
Foochow  there  are  some  dano-erous  rapids  and,  as  the  current  is 
swift,  the  upward  journey  of  boats  is  a  risky  and  expensive  matter. 
Steamers  unload  their  cargo  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  25  miles  from 
the  sea  and  9  miles  below  Foochow.  Little  has  been  done  to  improve 
the  internal  waterways  or  the  Min  River  in  the  past. 

In  1918,  the  Min  Eiver  Conservancy  Board  was  formed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Chinese  and  foreign  communities  and  a  preliminarj' 
scheme  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  improving  the  river  to  a  depth  of  10 
feet  at  low  water  between  Foochow  and  Pagoda  Anchorage.  The 
project,  which  will  cost  about  $700,000  and  require  three  years'  time 
to  complete,  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  Peking  Government  and 
the  Diplomatic  Corps  at  Peking.  An  American  engineer  has  been 
engaged  for  the  work,  which  w^as  begun  in  the  summer  of  1919. 
Funds  for  the  work  are  now  being  collected  by  means  of  a  surtax  of 
5  per  cent  on  the  import  and  export  duties  and  tonnage  dues  levied 
by  the  Maritime  Customs,  which  is  helping  to  finance  the  scheme. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Power. 

The  Foochow  Electric  Light  Co.  has  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of 
electrical  poAver  in  Foochovv  and  vicinity  and  has  done  well  since 
opening  business  in  1910.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  is 
$1,200,000  Mexican  ($932,000  United  States  currency)  and  the  paid- 
up  capital,  $857,580  Mexican  ($600,000  United  States  currency).  The 
number  of  lights  (IG-candlepower  average)  installed  by  the  company 
increased  from  36,000  in  1917  to  47,500  in  1918.  Lighting  is  sold 
at  flat  rates  or  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  current  ( onsumed. 
The  flat  rate  is  $1  Mexican  ($0.78  gold)  per  month  per  lamp  of  10 
candlepower  and  the  meter  rate  is  $0.28  Mexican  ($0.22  gold)  per 
unit,  with  an  additional  charge  of  $1.50  Mexican  ($1.17  gold)  per 
month  meter  hire.  The  total  gross  profits  in  1918  were  $256,000, 
and  net  profits  amounted  to  about  $78,000. 

During  the  year  the  company  purchased  16  rice-polishing  ma- 
chines costing  $1,550  from  Japanese  firms.  Some  of  tliese  have  been 
installed  in  local  native  rice  mills,  the  company  renting  the  nuichines 
and  selling  current  for  them  at  profitable  figures.  Eecontly,  to  check 
the  tapping  of  wires  and  the  stealing  of  current,  the  company  com- 
menced the  installation  of  special  Japanese-made  meters,  heavily 
protected  to  prevent  tampering,  which  are  so  constructed  that  the 
entering  current  of  220  volts  is  changed  to  a  current,  which  leads 
to  the  lamps,  of  110  volts.  This  prevents  the  tapping  of  the  wires 
above  and  below  the  meters.  Current  furnished  through  these 
meters  is  sold  at  a  chea])er  rate  than  that  furnished  through  the  old- 
style  meters,  in  order  to  get  the  Chinese  consumer  to  request  the 
installation  of  the  newer  meter. 

The  company  recently  ordered  an  American  steam  tui'l)iue  gen- 
erator of  1,000  kilowatt  power  and  expect  to  install  it  in  1919.  ^luch 
of  the  equipment  is  American,  but  recently,  on  account  of  the  war, 
much  wire  and  a  large  quantity  of  supplies  have  been  ])urchased 
in  Japan.  In  1918  a  reinforced  concrete  chimney,  152  feet  high,  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  The  furnaces  consume  about  24  tons  of 
coal  a  day.  This  coal  comes  from  Formosa.  The  couq)any  has 
coal  mines  in  the  interior  of  the  Province,  but  the  cost  of  bringing 
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the  coal  to  Foocliow  makes  it  more  expensive  than  the  Formosan 
coal.  The  company  plans  to  install  a  street  railway  system  at  Foo- 
chow.  The  manager  is  a  Chinese  educated  in  Jajjan  and  the  assist- 
ant manager  is  a  Chinese  trained  in  the  United  States.  Both  are 
electrical  engineers.  An  electric  lighting  plant  is  to  be  installed  at 
Kienning  in  1919,  the  material  to  come  from  Japan. 

Waterworks  and  Sewerage  System — Operation  of  Telephones  and  Telegraphs. 

There  are  neither  waterworks  nor  sewerage  systems  at  Foochow, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  district.  The  lack  of  water  is  often  felt 
in  times  of  drought  and  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the  city.  Buildings 
near  the  river  when  threatened  by  fires  can  be  saved  by  using  water 
from  the  river  to  extinguish  the  flames,  but  those  away  from  the 
river  can  only  be  saved  by  tearing  down  the  buildings  near  the  fire 
stricken  area.  There  is  no  reason  why  waterworks  should  not  be 
established.  Local  progressive  Chinese  would  push  the  matter 
through  if  foreign  capital  were  available.  A  sewerage  system  that 
would  conserve  the  sewage  for  agricultural  use  could  easily  be 
installed. 

The  Foochow  Telephone  Co.  is  controlled  by  the  same  group  of 
Chinese  who  control  the  Foochow  Electric  Light  Co.  During  1918 
a  total  business  of  $43,000  was  done,  of  which  $11,050  was  profits. 
The  system  is  the  double-wire  system  and  operators,  who  speak  Eng- 
lish, are  employed  for  the  benefit  of  the  foreign  subscribers.  The 
operators  total  40  in  number  and  the  subscribers  592.  The  charge 
for  an  ordinary  wall  telephone  is  $46.60  per  annum;  for  mitro- 
phone,  $55.92  per  annum,  and  for  a  switch  telephone  in  connection 
with  a  w^all  telephone,  $27.96  per  annum  is  charged. 

The  Chinese  Government  Telegraph  Administration  maintain  24 
stations  in  inland  places  in  the  Province.  These  stations  are  con- 
nected by  600  miles  of  line.  Four  of  these  stations  and  80  miles  of 
line  were  added  in  1918.  During  the  recent  revolutionary  troubles 
eight  of  the  stations  were  captured  by  rebels  or  brigands.  Besides 
the  Chinese  telegraph  office  at  Foochow,  there  is  an  office  of  the 
Eastern  Extension,  Australasia  &  China  Telegraph  Co.,  a  British 
company.  At  Sharp  Peak,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Min  River, 
the  submarine  cable  of  this  company  connecting  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong  is  landed.  Three  foreign  operators  live  and  are  on  duty 
in  turn  at  this  island  station.  A  line  from  Sharp  Peak  to  Foo- 
chow connects  this  city  v^-ith  the  cable  and  hence  with  the  outside 
world. 
Postal  Facilities  of  the  Foochow  District. 

There  are  at  Foochow,  besides  the  Chinese  post  office,  one  Brit- 
ish, one  French,  and  one  Japanese  post  office.  The  Chinese  Postal 
Service  only  maintains  branches  in  the  interior  of  the  district.  At 
the  end  of  1918,  the  Chinese  service  had  1  head  office  at  Foochow,  1 
first-class  office,  57  second-class  offices,  6  third-class  offices,  10  sub- 
offices,  and  334  agencies.  One  new  agency  was  established  in  1918. 
There  were  4,944  miles  of  courier  line,  960  miles  of  steamer,  launch, 
and  boat  lines,  and  55  miles  of  railway  line  used  by  the  post  office. 
On  account  of  disturbed  political  conditions  no  extensions  w^ere 
made  during  the  year,  but  a  revision  of  the  existing  lines  added  74 
156725°— 20— 52g 3 
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miles  to  the  courier  lines  and  40  miles  to  the  steamer,  launch,  and 
boat  lines.  Parcel-post  service  was  suspended  for  some  time  on  ac- 
count of  brigandage  and  was  only  reestablished  when  convoys  were 
furnished  with  military  escort. 

During  1918,  7,934,246  articles  of  mail  matter  were  carried.  This 
was  an  increase  of  390,000  over  the  figures  for  1917.  At  present 
there  are  only  10  of  the  registered  native  postal  "  hongs  "  in  opera- 
tion. During  the  year,  one  postal  courier  was  killed,  another  held 
for  ransom,  and  over  20  agencies  looted  by  brigands.  There  are  3 
foreigners  and  693  Chinese  employed  in  the  provincial  postal  service, 
an  increase  of  10  natives  during  the  year. 
Banks  and  Financial  Conditions. 

There  are  two  foreign  banks  at  Foochow,  the  Hongkong  &  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation,  British,  and  the  Taiwan  Bank,  Japanese. 
These  banks  do  a  general  banking  business  and  handle  foreign  and 
China  coast  exchange.  In  the  fall  of  1918  the  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia,  and  China  closed  its  branch  here,  leaving  its  ex- 
change business  in  the  hands  of  a  British  firm.  While  it  is  believed 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  lack  of  business  caused  it  to  close  its  doors, 
the  shortage  of  available  staff,  due  to  the  war,  was  a  great  factor  in 
causing  the  bank  to  leave  Foochow,  ^^4lere  it  had  been  long  estab- 
lished.    The  other  two  foreign  banks  appear  to  have  had  a  good  year. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  39  native  banks  at  Foochow,  the  aver- 
age capital  of  each  being  about  $22,000,  and  the  average  amount  of 
tlieir  notes  in  circulation  being  about  $25,000.  During  1918,  about 
10  of  these  banks  failed,  for  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  $110,000, 
only  half  of  which  was  a  dead  loss.  Political  disturbances  caused 
poor  trade  throughout  the  Province,  which  was  reflected  in  the  poor 
banking  business  done. 

The  demand  on  the  part  of  the  military  for  money  to  enable  them 
to  finance  the  expedition  against  the  revolutionists  produced  a  tight 
money  market  at  Foochow  during  the  year.  Ready  mone}^  became 
very  scarce  and  interest  rates  went  up  accordingly.  Only  merchants 
of  high  financial  standing  were  allowed  to  borrow  money  for  the 
usual  three  months  term  at  a  rate  around  1  per  cent  per  month. 
Local  native  banks  advance  money  to  reliable  merchants  Avithout  se- 
curity. The  interest  usually  charged  is  1^  per  cent  per  month.  The 
merchants  privileged  to  borrow  money  from  the  natives  banks  are 
classified  in  three  grades;  first  grade,  those  entitled  to  borrow  from 
$3,000  to  $5,000  Taifu  currency  ($1  Taifu  currency =$0.73  gold)  ; 
second  grade,  those  who  are  allowed  to  borrow  $1,000  to  $3,000  Taifu 
currency ;  and.  third  grade,  those  who  are  only  allowed  to  borrow  up 
to  $1 ,000  Taifu  currency.  The  Chinese  Government  has  issued  regu- 
lations forbidding  the  future  circulation  of  native  notes  by  native 
banks,  therefore  only  a  few  of  these  banks  are  allowed  by  the  provin- 
cial government  to  issue  their  own  notes. 
Government  Demands  Affect  Banking  Profits — Credit  Extensions. 

Heavy  demands  by  the  provincial  government  for  funds  caused 
the  Bank  of  Fukien  to  have  a  bad  3'ear  in  1918.  The  net  profits  of 
this  bank  were  $120,000  Taifu  currency  in  1917,  while  in  1918  they 
Avere  only  $20,000  Taifu  currencv.  Its  notes  in  circulation  at  the 
end  of  1918  amounted  to  $90,000  against  $220,000  Taifu  currency  at 
the  end  of  1917.     Business  Avas  done  on  a  small  scale  and  the  bank 
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was  forced  to  reduce  the  11  agencies  which  existed  in  1917  to  the  2 
now  existing,  one  at  Foochow,  and  the  other  at  Kuanton. 

The  local  branch  of  the  Bank  of  China  had  a  bad  year.  Because 
it  is  a  Government  bank,  it  directly  felt  the  effects  of  the  large  de- 
mands for  funds  for  military  purposes  made  upon  it.  It  was  forced 
to  do  business  on  a  small  scale,  and  as  a  result  hardly  any  profits 
were  made  in  1918.  The  end  of  the  year  saw  the  demand  for  silver 
still  urgent,  and  the  unsettled  political  conditions  existing  at  that 
time  did  not  warrant  a  hopeful  financial  outlook  for  the  spring  of 
1919. 

In  the  matter  of  extending  credit  to  native  firms  desirous  of  doing 
a  direct  foreign  trade  with  American  firms,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  local  foreign  banks  do  not  have  warehouses  of  their 
own  and  that  there  is  no  public  warehouse  in  which  foreign-owned 
goods  consigned  to  native  firms  can  be  stored.  Foreign  goods  are 
discharged  at  Pagoda  Anchorage,  9  miles  below  Foochow,  and  are 
brought  up  in  ligliters  to  the  city.  There  are  no  warehouses  at 
Pagoda  Anchorage  except  those  maintained  by  American  and  British 
oil  companies  for  the  storage  of  tlieir  own  oil.  The  banks  can  not 
be  expected  to  take  over  goods  at  Pagoda  Anchorage  nor  to  store 
them  at  Foochow.  If  the  goods  are  consigned  to  a  responsible  for- 
eign firm,  wliich  maintains  warehouses  here,  it  is  possible  for  the 
banks  to  aid  in  financing  their  sale.  The  Chinese  merchant  could  go 
to  one  of  the  banks  with  an  order  for  so  much  goods  and  the  bank 
could  then  issue  to  the  Chinese  merchant  a  delivery  order  directing 
the  foreign  firm  to  deliver  to  the  merchant  the  goods  called  for.  In 
this  way  the  bank  would  have  control  of  the  goods  until  they  were 
paid  for  by  the  Chinese  merchant.  Storage  charges  would  be  paid 
to  the  foreign  firms  by  arrangement. 

Trade  of  the  Port. 

As  shov\'n  in  the  following  table,  the  gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  in  1918  was  $22,G02,582,  and  in  1917  was  $20,514,971,  an  ap- 
parent gain  of  $2,000,000.  There  was  a  real  loss  of  49,340  haikwan 
taels.  This  discrepancy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  1917  rate  of 
conversion  of  haikwan  taels  to  gold  dollars  used  was  $1.08,  while 
the  1918  rate  used  was  $1,193. 


Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  goods: 

From  foreign  countries  and  Iftngkong 

$4,927,680 
1,335,834 

$4,932,332 
1  CG2  656 

Total  foreign  imports 

6, 203, 514 

6,594,988 

Reexports  of  foreign  goods: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

91,533 

340,485 

40  796 

To  Cliincse  ports  (chiefly  to  Shanghai  and  Santuao) _ 

217' 466 

Total  reexports  of  foreign  goods 

432,018 

258  262 

Net  total  foreign  imports 

5,831,490 

6,336,726 

Imports  of  native  products  (chiefly  from  Shanghai  and  Santuao) 

6, 823, 678 

7,193,223 

Reexports  of  native  products: 

To  foreign  countries  and  Hongkong 

417, 903 
3, 223, 858 

890,242 
2  792  910 

To  Chinese  ports 

Total  reexports  of  native  products 

3, 641, 821 

3  683  152 

Net  total  Chinese  imports 

3, 181, 857 

3  510  071 
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Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

$1,942,069 
5,485,710 

S3, 302, 557 

5,511,814 

7,427,779 

8,814,371 

Gross  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

20,514,971 

22,602,582 

Net  value  of  the  trade  of  the  port 

16,441,132 

18, 6C1, 168 

The  usual  complaints  were  made  that  markets  for  tea,  Foochow's 
most  important  export  to  foreign  countries,  were  restricted,  that 
high  silver  exchange  prevented  the  successful  competition  of  local 
teas  with  other  teas  in  the  United  States,  which  was  overstocked 
with  Java  teas,  that  the  war  curtailed  the  arrivals  of  foreign  im- 
ports, and  that  shortage  of  tonnage  caused  a  lack  of  shipping  space 
and  exorbitant  freights. 

Local  foreign  merchants,  interested  in  the  foreign  import  and  ex- 
port trade  only,  are  apt  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  purely 
native  trade.  The  cargo  that  passes  through  the  Maritime  Customs 
is  carried  to  and  from  Foochow  by  steamers,  while  the  cargo  passing 
through  the  Native  Customs  is  carried  to  and  from  this  port  by  sail- 
ing junks,  in  many  cases  large  ocean-going  junks.  Naturally,  the 
war  caused  a  falling  off  of  the  foreign  import  trade,  and  the  natives 
sought  Chinese  goods  to  replace  the  foreign  articles.  The  war  also 
caused  a  shortage  of  steamers,  and  sailing  junks  profited  thereby. 

Value  of  the  Trade  Through  the  Maritime  and  Native  Customs. 

In  1913  the  total  of  the  Maritime  Customs  and  Native  Customs 
trades  was  36,472,629  haikwan  taels  This,  however,  included 
2,163,515  haikwan  taels  worth  of  opium,  which  is  not  now  imported. 
Therefore,  the  trade  for  1913  really  amounted  to  34,309,114  haikwan 
taels.  The  trade  (Maritime  and  Native  Customs  combined),  ex- 
clusive of  opium,  for  1917  was  29,842,529  haikwan  taels,  and  for 
1918  was  29,679,669  haikwan  taels.  The  difference  between  1913  and 
1917  was  4,466,585  haikM'an  taels,  and  between  1913  and  1918, 
4,629,445  haikwan  taels.  Exports,  mainly  tea,  to  foreign  countries 
were  hard  hit  by  the  war  during  the  last  two  years  on  account  of 
import  restrictions  in  foreign  countries,  lack  of  shipping  space,  and 
adverse  exchange.  Imports  from  foreign  countries  have  dwindled 
to  almost  one-half  of  their  pre-war  value. 

While  the  foreign  trade  has  thus  suffered  on  account  of  the  war, 
the  trade  between  Foochow  and  Chinese  ports  through  the  Mari- 
time Customs  has  practicallv  held  its  own,  and  the  Native  Customs 
trade  increased  from  8,287,145  haikwan  taels  in  1913  to  10,733,566 
haikwan  taels  in  1918.  Adverse  exchange,  lack  of  shipping  space, 
and  inadequate  means  of  increasing  output  suddenly  prevented 
China  from  reaping  the  rich  war  harvest  that  Japan  reaped.  The 
wonder  is  that  the  trade  of  north  Fukien  was  as  good  in  1918  as  it 
was.  Exports  of  pa])er  and  timber  have  filled  the  breach  caused  by 
the  decline  of  tea.  The  provincial  government  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  needs  of  the  Province,  and  can  be  relied  upon,  as  soon  as  civil 
strife  is  ended,  to  take  measures  to  bring  about  improvements  in 
waterways,  roads,  silk  production,  and,  possibly,  afforestation.     This 
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latter  is  as  badly  needed  as  are  improvements  in  the  methods  of  pro- 
ducing teas.  If,  however,  somethino;  is  not  soon  done  to  conserve 
the  forests,  the  present  lucrative  trade  in  timber  Avill  soon  vanish. 

Share  of  Each  Country  in  Direct  Trade. 

As  far  as  the  direct  import  trade  in  1918  was  concerned,  Hong- 
kong held  first  place;  Japan  (including  Formosa),  second;  Singa- 
pore (Straits  Settlements),  third;  and  the  United  States,  fourth. 
In  the  direct  export  trade  Hongkong  ranks  first;  Japan,  second; 
British  India,  third;  South  America,  fourth;  and  the  United  States, 
fifth.  The  bhare  of  the  various  countries  participating  in  this  trade 
during  1917  and  1918  was  as  follows : 


Countries. 


Gross  imports  of 
foreign  goods. 


1918 


Exports  and  reex- 
ports of  Chinese 
goods. 


1918 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  etc. 

British  India 

Canada 

France 

Great  Britain 

Hongkong 

Japan 

Russia 


So25 


275 

6, 4G4 

3, 189, 973 

1,516,820 


$153 

1,323 

82 

569 

9,666 

938,248 

459, 930 


Singapore 

South  Africa 

South  America 

United  States 

All  other  countries . 


200, 505 


314,025 


Total. 


12,434 
624 


206,327 
1,409 


$18, 761 

93, 746 

2,244 

95, 955 

217, 726 

1,077,612 

553, 767 

105,216 

122 

647 

38,919 

155,074 

243 


$40, 100 

342, OOi 

1,553 

37,711 

41,470 

2,241,328 

1,345,545 


4,909 
3,002 
92, 009 
42, 089 
472 


4, 927, 080 


4,932,332 


2,360,032 


4, 192, 798 


These  returns  do  not  give  a  fair  comparison  of  the  respective 
trades  v\"ith  foreign  countries,  as  Hongkong  is  mainly  a  port  of 
transshipment  and  a  distributing  center,  therefore  large  quantities  of 
American  and  British  goods  are  shipped  to  Foochow  and  large  quan- 
tities of  Foochow  exports  find  their  way  to  the  United  States  via  that 
port.  American  goods  are  also  shipped  via  Shanghai  to  Foochow. 
Kerosene  is  the  principal  American  import,  and  tea  is  the  principal 
export  to  the  United  States.  The  Japanese  maintain  a  shipping  line 
between  Foochow^  and  the  northern  ports  of  China  (including 
Dairen)  and  between  Foochow  and  Formosa.  Hence  it  is  an  easy 
matter  for  Japanese  firms  to  ship  their  goods  into  this  port  and  to 
ship  local  produce  to  Japan  via  Formosa  or  Dairen.  Japanese  inter- 
ests are  increasingly  securing  the  bulk  of  the  trade  of  the  port. 

Imports  of  Foreign  Goods. 

Imports  of  foreign  goods  from  foreign  countries  through  the 
Maritime  Customs  totaled  $4,932,332  in  1918  as  against  $4,927,680  in 
1917,  a  sain  of  $4,652 ;  from  Chinese  ports,  totaled  $1,662,656  in  1918 
and  $1,335,834  in  1917,  a  gain  of  $326,822.  The  total  arrivals  of 
foreign  goods  amounted  to  $6,594,988  in  1918  and  to  $6,263,514  in 
1917,  a  gain  of  $331,474.  However,  when  the  returns  in  haikwan 
taels  are  considered,  there  is  a  real  loss  of  271,480  haikwan  taels. 
Eeexports  of  foreign  goods,  mostly  kerosene  shipped  to  Santuao, 
amounted  to  $258,262  in  1918  and  to  $432,018  in  1917. 
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Tho  following  table  shows  the  principal  imports  into  Foochow 
of  foreign  and  Chinese  goods  through  the  Maritime  Customs  for 
1917  and  1918: 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


191S 


Quantity.      Value 


FOREIGN  GOODS. 

Aniseed,  star pounds . 

Arms  and  ammunition 


36,  C66 


io,  8S5 


Bags pieces. 

Bedsteads,  iron do. . . 

Beche  de  mer pounds. 

Belting,  machine 

Birds'  nests pounds. 

Biscuits 

BooIjs. 


8, 868 

76 

410,800 


3,033 


Bottles,  empty 

Boxes,  fancy gross. 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy do. . . 

Candles poimds. 

Cardamons do. . . 

Cement do. . . 

Cereals  (rice  and  paddy) do. . . 

Chemical  products  n.  e.  s 

China  ware 

Cigarettes thousands. 

Cigars do. . . 

Cinnamon pounds. 

Clocks  and  watches pieces. 

Clothings,  hats,  etc 

Cloves  and  spices pounds. 

Coal tons. 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets pieces. 

Cambrics,  la'sxiis,  and  muslins do... 

Cloth- 
Japanese yards. 

Yarn,  dyed '.do. . . 

Crimps  and  crepons do... 

Drills- 
American  pieces. . 

English do . . . 

Japanese do. . . 

Dyed  cottons- 
Plain do... 

Figured do... 

Flannelettes- 
Plain,  dyed,  and  printed do... 

Yarn,  dyed do. . . 

Handkerchiefs dozens. 

Jeans pieces. 

Lenos  and  balzarines,  white,  dyed,  and  printed. do. . . 

Plain  cotton  prints do. . . 

Sheetings do. .. 

Shirtings — 

Gray,  plain do. . . 

White,  plain do. . . 

White,  figured do. . . 

Dyed,  plain do. . . 

Hongkong-dyed,  plain do. . . 

T  cloths,  32  inches do. . . 

Thread- 
In  halls pounds . 

On  spools gross . . 

Towels dozens . 

Turkey-red  cottons  and  dyed  T  cloths pieces. 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards . 

Yam pounds. 

other  cotton  goods 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Dyes,  colors,  and  paints,  and  materials  for: 

Analine 

Bark,  mangrove poimds . 

Indigo,  vegetable do. . . 

Sapanwood do.. . 

VcrmiUon do. . . 

Paints  and  paint  oil do 

other 

Electrical  materials  and  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Fans: 

Palm-leaf pieces. 

Other do. . . 


2,122 

18,008 

223, 733 

34,400 

785, 600 

1,772,933 


17, 886 

126 

3,600 

5,528 


16, 800 
5,773 

3,253 
11,137 

93, 470 
200, 1G4 
22, 120 

G8o 
2,950 
4,820 

16, 612 
6,893 

2,105 
13,241 
14,587 
3,285 
3,379 
9,493 
520 

56, 369 
14,101 
624 
2,720 
11,621 
55, 588 

7,860 
10, 655 
14,624 
6,893 
6,410 
2,332,933 


319, 733 

400 

117,066 

12,000 

140,066 


564, 924 
106,290 


3,986 
927 

78,316 
1,414 

12, 950 
775 
4,453 
1,712 
3,658 

13, 101 

27, 184 
8,318 
7,191 

40, 067 
6,492 
8,388 

63, 898 
2,449 
2,712 

10,904 

55, 912 
2,438 

81,053 

3,513 
36,282 

11,103 
32, 780 
3,894 

4,292 
17,822 
20, 145 

140, 918 
58, 826 

10,298 
51,310 

8, 360 
17,2(3 
10, 259 
38, 797 

2,03S 

204, 713 
78,373 
3, 706 
16,920 
51,835 

154, 347 

7,009 
29,112 
10, 791 
24,168 

3,2.53 
704,370 
50,335 

4,251 

12,300 
4,739 
541 
av694 
7,776 

17,258 
6,484 

38,318 
9,486 

5,952 
5,151 


28, 666 


3,300 

80 

419, 866 


244, 206 


1,172 
14,341 

248, 666 

24, 800 

1, 765, 600 

800 


28,005 

177 

1,866 

5,519 


8,933 

7,778 

1,732 

7, 529 

7, 365 

149, 361 

9,301 

235 
3,288 
3,773 

10, 579 

5,488 

503 
9, 303 
11,541 
4,811 
1,356 
10, 521 
280 

44, 447 
10,616 
563 
1,190 
6,896 
51,913 

3,600 
7,792 

27, 298 
6,237 

11,320 
1,103,733 


205, 466 
92,000 

205,066 
8,400 
88,933 


583,210 
82, 494 


103 
2 

lo; 

2 
2 
2 
1 

7 
31 

5 
17 

3 

lo; 

104 

4 

1 

13 

56! 

1 

139 

2 
30 


28 
1 

1 

22 
22 

114 

52; 

3 
44 

0 
32! 

5 
52 

1 

231 

88 

4 

9 

35! 

146; 

2 
30 
28 
23 

5 

437 

45 

2 

10 
3 

15 
4 
6 

12 
6 

80 

26; 

10 
2 


733 
233 
191 
821 
755 
830 
955 
489 
212 
319 
958 
664 
149 
242 
378 
23 
813 
415 
583 
081 
880 
846 
418 
393 
837 

541 

820 

614 
583 
742 

663 
749 
476 

260 

381 

053 
395 
853 
749 
443 
516 
761 

938 
062 
278 
832 
622 
820 

819 
955 
125 
067 
946 
318 
133 
955 

626 
364 
912 
458 
602 
957 
972 
894 


767 
270 
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Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity.      Value. 


FOREIGN  GOODS— continued. 

Fish  and  fishery  products pounds. 

Flour do. . . 

Fruits,  fresh  and  dried do... 

Furniture 

O.osoline,  benzine,  and  naptha gallons . 

Ginseng pounds.. 

Glass,  window boxes.. 

Glass  and  glassware 

Glue pounds. . 

Haberdashery 

Hemp pounds . . 

Hides do 

Hosiery dozens . . 

India-rubber  and  gutta-percha  manufactures  (including 

shoes  and  boots) 

Instruments  and  apparatus,  medical, -etc 

Isinglass pounds . . 

Lamps  and  lampware 

Leather pounds. . 

Leather  manufactures  (excluding  boots  and  shoes) 

Leather,  imitation,  and  oilcloth 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Longans pounds . . 

Machinery 

Matches gross. . 

Mats pieces. . 

Medicines 

Metals  and  mauufactnrcs: 

Brass  and  yellow    metals,   bars,  sheets,  wires, 
etc ." pounds . . 

Copper  bars,  rods,  sheets,  plates,  etc do 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new — 

Anchors,  anvils,  etc do... 

Bars do. . . 

Cobbles  and  shorts do... 

Nails  and  rivets do. . . 

Plate  cuttings do. . . 

Sheets  and  plates do. . . 

Wire do... 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  old do. . . 

Iron  galvanized — 

Sneets do. . . 

.Wire do... 

Lead,  in  pigs  and  bars do.. . 

Quicksilver do. . . 

Tin,  in  slabs do... 

Timied  plates do. . . 

Other  metals  and  manufactures 

Milt,  condensed,  in  tins dozens  . 

Needles thousands. 

Oils: 

Kerosene — 

American gallons. 

Borneo do... 

Japanese do . . . 

Sumatra. do. . . 

Lubricating .• do. . . 

Paper 

Pepper pounds . 

Perhimery  and  cosmetics 

Photographic  supplies 

Piece  goods: 

Canvas  and  cotton  ducks yards. 

Silk poimds. 

Other 

Rattans poimds. 

Sandalwood do. . . 

Seaweed  and  agar-agar do. . . 

Seeds do. . . 

Skins  (furs) pieces. 

Soaps  and  materials  for  making 

Soda poimds. 

Spirits  of  wine gallons. 

Stationery 

Stores,  household 

Sugar: 

Brown pounds . 

White do... 


12, 533,. 3.33 
310,533 
201,733 


2,242 
35, 937 
2,790 


24, 000 


13,406 
73,333 
84, 195 


32, 866 


252,266 


176,533 


308, 946 
175,811 


18,533 
35,  GOO 

22, 133 
23, 7:33 
74,266 
187,333 
17,333 
28,000 
4,000 
1,241,866 

49, 733 

72,000 

G32, 133 

5, 466 

382, 266 

238,666 


5,  864 
12,2  95 


a  73, 465 
5-17, 262 
409, 110 
439,353 
12,617 


93,600 


,150 
377 


450,933 

321,-;  00 

2,029,200 

250,000 

3,C32 


308, 260 
12, 120 


78, 666 
3,6.52,266 


a  Excess  of  ree.xports  over  imports. 


$735,894 

12, 792 

8,SSS 

9,289 

1,264 

92,476 

23,292 

9,553 

4,793 

1,321 

1,125 

17,  .524 

100,438 

8,  .544 

920 

14, 723 

10, 695 

117,841 

18,981 

3,037 

2,903 

8,908 

48,424 

153,506 

16, 876 

94,575 


0, 517 
14,983 

1,722 

1,409 

3,008 

11,142 

819 

1.550 

246 

33,573 

5, 854 

5,834 
72,351 

9,742 
186, 803 
29,636 

6,314 
14,379 
14,210 


a  19,  .519 

95,041 

105, 372 

lie,  .507 

4,228 

41,. 537 

16, 984 

18,  ^35 

19, ceo 

0,610 
1,366 
6,047 
20,147 
36, 5G0 
37,246 
1.5,265 
2,054 
67, 424 
15,672 
6,5i5 
12,875 
23, 187 

2,975 
182,823 


5, 778, 1.33 
134,800 
841,466 


1, 783, 733 
26,835 
2,135 

"""74,' 933 


62, 266 

'S2,'789 


12,533 
'266,'666 


87,066 


310,306 
59, 153 


7,886 
1,600 

91.7.33 
60, 800 
33, 866 

206, 800 
29,333 
9,733 
18, 933 

759, 133 

33, 733 

GO,  266 
612, 266 
4,666 
283, 733 
242,400 


4.389 
14,732 


7GG,  832 
4('0,9.82 
178,785 
020, 147 
14,048 


55, 466 


3,781 
308 


438, 266 

299,200 

2,649,866 

239, 200 

3,330 


282, 266 
1,758 


1.315,333 
7;  985, COO 


$470, 9&3 

5,835 

20,549 

12, 789 

8,258 

95,308 

21,443 

10,305 

16,239 

1,333 

7,961 


71,242 

8,563 
3,171 
5,719 
7,904 
121,686 

17,116 
2,423 
2,711 
4, 685 

76,320 

167,920 

9,245 

90, 679 


2,932 
661 

7,894 
4,777 
1,757 

16,061 

2,083 

709 

1,606 

26, 844 

7,646 

8,241 
70,  .833 

9,632 
255, 292 
51,099 

3,463 
12,490 
14,061 


249, 020 

118,492 

42,658 

189,663 

5, 855 

46,006 

11,438 

19,340 

2,430 

1,398 
1,793 
3,642 
27, 101 
39, 674 
.57,314 
15, 501 
26,616 
72,000 
20,286 
896 
13, 226 
22, 148 

47,076 
425,849 
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Articles. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value.       Quantity.      Value 


FOREIGN  GOODS— continued. 

Sugar — Continued. 

Refined pounds . 

Candy do . .  - 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials 

Timber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet . 

Softwood square  feet . 

Toilet  requisites 

Tools  and  games 

Trunks  and  suitcases 

Umbrellas pieces. 

Varnish pounds. 

Vehicles: 

Motor  cars 

Other 

"Water,  aerated  and  mineral 

Wax,  paraffiri pounds. 

Wines  and  spirits: 

Beer  and  porter 

Spirits 

Wines 

Woods  of  all  kinds 

Woolen  goods: 

Blankets  and  rugs poimds. 

Camlets  and  buntings pieces . 

Coatings  and  suitings yards . 

Bastings pieces. 

Yarn  and  cords pounds. 

Other 

Woolen  and  cotton  unions 

Parcel  post,  n.  e.  s 

All  other  articles 


2,705,200 
2,234,133 


440 
58',  239 


48, 72C 
52,800 


102,000 


3,157 

178 

840 

40 

36, 400 


Net  total. 
Reexports 


Gross  total . 


CHINESE  GOODS. 

Beans pounds 

Cereals: 

Rice do  - . 

Wheat do.. 

Coal tons.. 

Cockles pounds . 

Cotton  goods: 

Cloth,  native  fancy pieces . 

Drills do... 

Nankeens poimds. 

Sheetings pieces . 

Yarn pounds . 

Cotton,  raw do. . . 

Dates,  black  and  red do... 

Fans pieces . 

Fibers:  Hemp pounds . 

Fire  crackers do . . . 

Flour: 

Potato do. . . 

Wheat do . . . 

Fungus do... 

Indigo,  liquid do . . . 

Lily  flowers,  dried do. . . 

Medicines 

Pipes  (tobacco),  brass  and  white  metal pieces. 

Seed,  melon •. pounds. 

Seed,  Sesamum do. . . 

Silk  piece  goods do. . . 

Stone  (marble,  granite,  etc) 

Tobacco: 

Leaf pounds. 

Prepared do . . . 

All  other  articles 


13,250,800 

16, 276, 266 

28, 666 

5,055 

1,303,000 

9,799 

8,080 

398, 933 

5, 630 

1, 2G8, 533 

308, 800 

1, 154, 800 

213,017 

248,533 

213, 406 

2,236,000 

31,238,266 

176, 133 

1,323,200 

005,333 


8,057 
783, 733 
298,006 
23, 066 


48, 533 
067, 466 


Net  total  Chinese  imports . 
Eeexports 


$185,377 

137,361 

5,422 

208 
1,887 
10,027 
3,297 
1,749 
28, 064 
11, 133 

2,375 
35, 830 

0, 820 
10,906 

15,387 
4,201 
4,212 

2,848 

3,512 

4,402 

2,004 

1,226 

55,959 

1,040 

7,880 

48,031 

61,637 


2,799,200 
2,679,466 


284 
42,765 


39, 878 
28, 800 


1,127 
95 

1,240 

66 

25,600 


$181,332 

183,324 

6,600 

177 
1,837 
8,517 
3,098 
2,635 
28,248 
5,982 

5,014 
3,527 
6,175 
27, 431 

24,596 
7,962 
4,560 
6,539 

1,922 
3,011 
1,272 
2,231 
62, 441 
1,022 
11,026 
62, 582 
91,673 


5, 831, 496 
432,018 


6,336,726 
258, 262 


6,594,988 


33,397 

518, 121 

697 

43, 675 

37, 369 

26,113 
37, 087 

120, 774 
32, 508 

250, 780 
22, 578 
95,079 
10,995 
19, 750 
39,076 

72, 903 
957, 893 

74, 602 
147, 609 

57, 519 

112, 682 

8,009 

49,091 

15,373 

134,302 

80 

3,U4 
139,498 
121, 108 


1,304,933 

5, 119, 460 

296,666 

1, 799, 466 

1,609,066 

5, 414 

19, 849 

280, 260 

12,690 

1,619,333 

75,066 

1,212,000 

74,572 

432, 266 

360,000 

1,504,260 

31,305,733 

188, 133 

1,362,933 

819,333 


6,443 

1,641,466 

468,666 

•   11,733 


34, 897 

188, 723 

8,397 

138,344 

51, 819 

16,262 

107,980 

107, 187 

81,752 

392,941 

12,030 

85,530 

4,422 

39,239 

64,633 

54,355 
1,107,411 

80,988 
147,458 

92,250 

136, 757 

7,220 

108,831 

20,124 

74,819 


120,000 
627, 466 


9,663 
152,258 
177,753 


3,181,857 
3,641,821 


3,510,071 
3, 083, 152 


Gross  total. 


6,823,078 


7,193,223 
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Increases  and  Decreases  in  Import  Trade. 

The  amount  of  arms  and  ammunition  imported  for  Government 
use  increased  on  account  of  the  political  troubles.  Arrivals  of  be?he 
de  mer  and  candles  were  heavier.  Foreign  buttons  were  harder  to 
secure,  hence  they  suffered  a  decline.  Cement  from  Hongkong  and 
Japan  increased  by  980,000  pounds;  this  cement  is  used  in  road  con- 
struction. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  almost  doubled  during  1918.  The  principal 
importer,  a  British  concern  backed  largely  by  American  capital, 
increased  its  sales  300  per  cent.  They  naturally  cut  into  the  business 
of  the  dealers  in  so-called  native  cigarettes.  The  consumption  of 
native  goods  practically  ceased,  owing  to  probably  three  causes:  (a). 
The  foreign  goods  were  of  a  superior  quality;  (b)  the  British  firm 
has  a  better  organization  and  put  more  time,  effort,  and  money  into 
the  development  of  its  trade;  and  (<?)  the  chief  dealers  in  nafive 
goods  became  somewhat  discredited  among  the  peojDle  because  it  was 
reported  that  the  firm  putting  out  the  native  goods  was  a  foreign 
firm.  This  does  not  apply  to  native  pipe  tobacco,  but  it  is  believed 
that  for  every  cigarette  smoker  made  there  is  one  pipe  smoker  less. 
The  rapid  increase  in  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  in  this  Prov- 
ince is  largely  due  to  the  presence  of  northern  soldiers,  who,  accus- 
tomed to  the  foreign  cigarette  in  the  north,  demand  to  be  supplied 
with  the  same  article  when  they  are  away  from  home.  At  present 
the  trade  in  foreign  manufactured  cigarettes,  that  is,  goods  manu- 
factured by  foreign  companies  in  China  and  abroad,  is  excellent  and 
will  probably  continue  so  in  the  future. 

There  was  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  watches  and  clocks  im- 
ported. Clocks  sold  locally  are  mostly  of  Japanese  manufacture, 
while  the  watch  trade  is  shared  by  American,  French,  and  Swiss 
makes.  There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  imports  of  coal  on 
account  of  presence  of  Chinese  war  vessels. 

Shortage  of  Tonnage  Aifects  Imports  of  Cotton  Goods. 

With  the  exception  of  English  drills,  jeans,  prints,  towels,  velvets, 
and  velveteens,  decreases  were  sufferecl  in  the  imports  of  almost 
every  item  of  cotton  goods.  This  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  stocks  from  Europe. 
The  Japanese  merchants  now  control  about  80  per  cent  of  the  trade 
for  the  above  reasons.  Prices  were  steady  and  dealers  had  a  good 
year,  although  unsettled  political  conditions  in  the  interior  had  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  trade.  The  principal  items  in  demand  are  gray 
and  white,  plain  shirtings,  T  cloths,  drills,  jeans,  cotton  prints,  Tur- 
key red,  and  dyed  cottons.  The  dyed  cottons  consist  of  Italians,  last- 
ings,  poplins,  and  Venetians. 

Shirtings  imported  during  the  year  amounted  to  63,712  pieces, 
a  decline  of  21,723  pieces,  60  per  cent  of  which  were  British  and  40 
per  cent  Japanese.  Shirtings  of  from  9  to  11  pounds  weight  per 
piece  are  in  best  demand.  T  cloths  dropped  from  55,588  pieces  in 
1917  to  51,913  pieces  in  1918.  Of  the  latter  figure  44,155  pieces  were 
of  Japanese  manufacture.  During  the  year  a  good  business  was 
done  in  T  cloths  32  inches  wide  by  24  yards  long.  Imports  of  drills 
amounted  to  7,296  pieces  in  1918  and  to  8,455  pieces  in  1917.  Only 
235  pieces  of  the  American  .article  were  imported.  British  and 
Japanese  varieties  divided  the  market  between  them. 
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Jeans,  all  of  which  wore  of  British  or  Japanese  make,  increased 
by  1,526  pieces.  Japanese  cloth  made  a  big  slump,  dropping  from 
93,470  yards  in  1917  to  7,805  yards  in  1918,  the  decline  having  been 
due  to  the  increased  importation  of  Chinese  drills.  Of  yarn-dyed 
cloth,  149,361  yards  were  imported,  a  decrease  of  50,803  yards. 
Flannelettes  and  dyed  cloths  also  decreased.  Cotton  yarns  of  all 
kinds  imported  in  1918  amounted  to  1,103,733  pounds,  while  in  1917 
they  totaled  2,332,933  pounds.  This  decline  is  due  to  the  successful 
competition  of  Chinese  jmvu.  Japanese  yarns,  however,  gained 
169,866  pounds;  40  per  cent  less  of  cotton  thread  was  imported. 
Japanese  manufacturers  supplied  the  11,541  dozens  of  handker- 
chiefs and  27,298  dozens  of  tovrels  imported  during  the  year. 

Trade  in  Sundry  Foreign  Imports  and  Metals. 

iHijDorts  of  dyes,  other  tlian  vegetable  indigo  and  sapanwood,  fell 
off.  The  aniline  dye  trade,  which  was  formerly  in  German  hands, 
is  now  controlled  by  the  Japanese.  American  and  British  oils  and 
paints  predominated.  The  arrivals  of  electrical  material  and  fittings 
more  than  doubled.  These  articles  were  purchased  from  Japan  and 
the  United  States  by  the  Foochow  Electric  Light  Co.,  which  expanded 
their  scope  of  operations  during  the  year.  Enameled  ware  made  a 
substantial  increase.  Much  less  fish  and  fishery  products  were  im- 
ported chiring  the  year.  Arrivals  of  flour  fell  off,  while  imports  of 
fruits  increased.  The  market  for  gasoline,  benzine,  and  naphtha 
improved.  Imports  of  American,  Japanese,  and  Korean  ginseng 
dropped  by  almost  10,000  pounds.  Hemp  gained,  while  hides  dis- 
appeared from  the  Customs  returns  in  1918.  Foreign  hosiery  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  some  of  its  popularity  among  the  Chinese. 
Leather  shows  larger  imports,  and  imports  of  machinery  increased. 

The  total  value  of  metals  and  manufactures  thereof  increased  by 
$80,000,  but  the  quantities  show  a  marked  decrease.  Old  iron  and 
mild  steel  accounted  for  most  of  the  loss.  Iron  anchors,  anvils,  bars, 
plate  cuttings,  and  wire  generally  increased.  Decreases  were  suf- 
fered in  cobbles  and  shorts,  galvanized  iron  sheets  and  wire.  Lead 
in  pig  and  bars  fell  off  by  almost  20,000  pounds.  This  lead  was 
used  in  lining  boxes  containing  tea  for  export.  As  the  tea  trade 
slumped,  the  imports  of  lead  correspondingly  decreased.  Tin  in 
slabs  decreased  by  98,533  pounds.  This  tin  came  from  Yunnan 
Province  via  Hongkong  and  was  used  in  making  tin  foil.  The 
increase  in  tinned  plate  was  due  to  the  increased  manufacture  locally 
of  tins  for  kerosene.  This  product  is  purchased  at  Shanghai  and 
Hongkong.  During  the  year  American  metal  products  made  dis- 
tinct gains. 

Imports  of  American  and  British  condensed  milks  fell  off  by  about 
20  per  cent.  Needles  are  now  being  supplied  by  the  Japanese  in- 
stead of  the  Germans  as  formerlj^ 

Kerosene  Imports — Other  Changes  in  the  Import  Trade. 

Imports  of  kerosene  during  the  year  were  at  a  minimum  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  available  ships,  and  supplies  were  largely 
drawn  from  stocks  held  on  lumd.  Imports  were  as  follows :  Ameri- 
can, 766,832  gallons;  Borneo,  460,982  gallons;  Japanese,  178,785  gal- 
lons; and  Sumatra,  620,147  gallons. 
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Arrivals  of  Sumatra  oils  show  an  increase  over  1917.  Kerosene 
is  marketed  here  by  two  American,  one  British,  and  several  Japanese 
companies.  Unfavorable  conditions  in  the  interior  and  high  prices 
curtailed  consumption,  and  the  natives  returned  to  some  extent  to 
the  use  of  vegetable  oils.  Japanese  oils,  which  are  of  a  very  inferior 
grade  but  which  had  assumed  prominence  since  the  war  commenced 
because  of  their  cheapness,  fell  off  decidedly.  This  was  due  to  their 
inferior  quality,  to  high  freight  rates,  and  to  a  scarcity  of  the 
required  tin  plate  for  packing  purposes.  The  cessation  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  likely  to  bring  about  increased  activity  in  the  market,  and 
a  general  lowering  of  prices  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  increased 
demand  for  kerosene  and  a  substantial  gain  in  consumption  which 
should  continue  to  grow  under  normal  conditions.  More  peaceful 
conditions  in  the  interior  of  China  would  also  help  the  trade. 

Imports  of  lubricating  oil  increased ;  arrivals  of  pepper  and  photo- 
graphic supplies  increased.  Soda  ash  imported  was  less  in  quantity 
but  higher  in  value  than  in  1917.  Soaps,  mostly  British  but  some 
American,  found  an  increasing  market.  There  was  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  spirits  of  wine.  Arrivals  of  brown  sugar  in- 
creased by  1,236,667  pounds  and  of  white  sugar  by  4,127,334:  pounds. 
These  sugars  came  from  Hongkong,  where  Java  and  Philippine 
raw  sugars  are  refined,  and  from  Formosa.  It  is  expected  that  in  the 
future  Formosan  sugar  will  be  imported  in  larger  quantities. 

Toilet  requisites  fell  off,  while  the  imports  of  Japanese  suit  cases 
and  trunks  increased.  The  small  increase  in  the  value  of  the  motor 
cars  imported  is  a  hopeful  sign.  Paraffin  wax  increased  in  quantity 
by  over  100  per  cent  of  the  1917  imports.  This  wax  is  used  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  candles  and  came  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  A  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  wines  and 
spirits  imported  is  noted.  This  is  not  due  so  much  to  an  increased 
amount  but  rather  to  an  increase  in  prices.  The  imports  of  woolen 
goods  fell  off  generally. 

Native  Imports. 

Imports  of  native  products  through  the  Maritime  Customs  during 
the  year  amounted  to  $7,193,223,  a  gain  of  $369,545.  This  is  on 
account  of  difference  in  exchange  rates  used  in  conversion,  for  there 
was  a  loss  in  this  trade  of  288,695  haikwan  taels.  Imports  of  potato 
flour  decreased  from  2,236,000  pounds  in  1917  to  1,504,266  pounds 
m  1918.  This  decrease  was  due  to  political  troubles  at  Swatow  from 
which  port  this  product  comes.  Chinese  cotton  goods  of  all  descrip- 
tions except  yarn  and  drills  decreased.  Drills  increased  by  over  100 
per  cent  and  Shanghai  native  yarn  from  1,268,533  pounds  to  1,619,333 
pounds.  Shanghai  native  flour  imports  increased  slightly.  Liquid 
indigo,  all  of  which  came  from  Swatow,  also  gained  slightly. 
Exports  Show  Increases. 

According  to  the  following  table,  the  total  exports  of  native 
produce  of  local  origin  for  1918  amounted  in  value  to  $8,814,371, 
of  which  $3,302,557  worth  was  sent  to  foreign  countries  (principally 
to  Hongkong)  and  $5,511,814  worth  to  native  ports  (principally  to 
Shanghai).  There  was  a  gain,  according  to  the  gold  dollar  figures, 
of  $1,386,592.    However,  the  real  gain  was  510,835  haikwan  taels. 
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The  follov;ing  table  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  during  1917  and  1918  through  the  Maritime 
Customs  at  Foochow : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.        Value 


Quantity.      Value 


Alum,  white pounds. 

Anns  and  munitions 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware 

Bamboo  shoots pounds. 

Books do... 

Brasswaro do... 

Camphor do. . . 

Canes pieces. 

Cereals  (rice  and  paddy) pounds. 

China  ware do. . . 

Clothing,  Chinese  (including  boots  and  shoes) 

Cordage,  hemp pounds . 

Ci  • 


7,515,200 
16, 800 
5,066 
49, 533 
244, 760 
211,066 
148, 133 


80,933 


Dycst  nil's pounds. 

Feathers do. . . 

Fishery  products: 

Cuttlefish do. . . 

Fish,  salt  and  dried do... 

Sea  blubber do. . . 

Sharks'  fins do. . . 

other do. . . 

Flour do. . . 

Fruits: 

Dried  and  preserved 'do . . . 

Fresh,  not  otherwise  classed do. . . 

Furniture 

Joss  sticks pounds . 

Leather do. .. 

Lichees,  dried do... 

■  Longans,  -diied do. . . 

Medicines 

Mushrooms pounds. 

Oil: 

Tea do. . . 

'Wood do. . . 

Other do. . . 

Olives,  fresh  and  salted do. . . 

Oranges do. . . 

Paper: 

First  quality do. . . 

Second  quality do. . . 

Joss do. . . 

Other do... 

Peel,  orange  and  pomelo do. . . 

Plants  and  slirubs 

Potash pounds. 

Potatoes do. . . 

Pottery  and  earthenware do. . . 

Resin do. . . 

Seed,  lily  flower do. . . 

Seedcake do. . . 

Silk,  waste do. . . 

Skins,  buffalo  and  cow do. . . 

Tea: 

Black do... 

Green do. . . 

Brick do. . . 

Dust do. . . 

Timber: 

Hardwood cubic  feet . 

Softwood— 

Plank square  feet. 

Other pieces. 

Poles do. . . 

Boxes number. 

Tinfoil pounds . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stalk '.do. . . 

Prepared do. . . 

Umbrellas,  paper pieces . 

Vegetables,  n.  c.  s pounds. 

Woodenwarc 

Postal  parcel-:,  n.  e.  s 

All  other  articles 


23, 200 
122, 666 

4,933 
140, 133 
61,200 
43, 600 
169, 466 
11,600 

995,200 
480,933 


55, 866 
105, 466 

34,933 
171, 600 


392, G33 

382, 400 

407, 600 

239,333 

5, 790, 400 

7,086,133 

5,414,933 

4,893,600 

770, 800 

100,000 

250,666 


71,333 

2,549,333 

500,933 

253,066 

81,333 

2, 408, 533 

5,600 

79, 066 

7, 465, 867 

4, 830, 934 

304, 133 

356, 800 

16, 609 

6, 776, 723 

2,38:5 
454,212 
94,567 
117,600 

170, 533 

133 

591,797 

129,200 


Total 


$928 

49, 136 

61,542 

477, 663 

6,007 

2,107 

27, 893 

2,907 

23,065 

7,959 

1,408 

2, 207 

10,522 

2,098 

8,096 

799 
6,359 

1,354 

38,662 

35, 798 

740 

79, 693 
7,754 

40, 865 
2, 851 

49, 873 
5,710 

18, 882 

73,985 
185,830 

39, 540 
33, 765 
35, 278 
130, 004 
94,495 

693,881 

258, 441 

204,986 

4,547 

17,640 

12,935 

6, 556 

15,339 

4,585 

5,487 

17,168 

14,943 

3,311 

16,811 

1,591,471 

1,077,594 

26,310 

17,659 

18,445 

460,711 

4,261 

1,063,264 

17,411 

90, 693 

12,639 
125 

72  223 

I'igb 

31,285 
10,738 
89,669 

7, 427, 779 


1,348,666 


11,802 
23 

5 
56 
78 
152 
64 


40 


21 
116 

3 
110 
102 
34: 
189 


1,341 

897 


57 

77 

59 

248, 


361 

324 

434 

33 

3, 6G2 

8,05S; 

4,561 
4,714 

990: 
98 

331 


16 

1,911 

470 

1,055 

86 

2,086 

9 

iso; 

6,208 

4,784 

1,197 

454; 

19 

8,403 

3 

209 

1,007 

i4o: 

331 

8 

506 

27 


$42,355 

74,394 

73,009 

926,112 

6,913 

3,028 

33, 536 

1,024 

13, 248 

4,846 

1,529 

3, 833 

6,591 

2,778 

9,916 

48:3 
5,266 
2,530 
33,783 
45, 767 
35,396 

121,561 
12, 184 
64,519 
3,073 
42,4:30 
10, 520 
29,610 

76. 795 
216,917 

38,039 
40, 422 
3,950 

98. 796 
102,028 

653,077 

272, 473 

272, 135 

5,433 

23,32:3 

9,057 

1,739 

12,741 

4,803 

21,625 

19, 881 

13,718 

6,250 

28,653 

1,656,805 
959, 409 
122, 102 
34,537 

24,286 

601,517 

4,353 

1,308,596 

154,535 

124,580 

27, 793 ' 

1,265 

108, 841 

612 

32, 262 

16,331 

104,456 

8,814,371 
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Analysis  of  Export  Trade. 

Sliijjments  of  white  alum  increased  tremendously.  This  article 
was  sent  to  Hongkong  for  use  in  dyeing  establishments  at  that  port. 
Bamboo  shoots,  one  of  Foochow's  leading  exports,  did  well,  showing 
that  the  market  in  Shanghai  was  good.  The  camphor  trade  shows 
an  increase  of  7,000  pounds  shipped  to  Formosa.  Bamboo  canes, 
cereals,  chinaware  (mostly  Chinese  eating  utensils),  curios,  dyestuffs, 
feathers  (on  account  of  cutting  off  of  German  markets),  and  shark's 
fins  were  exported  in  less  quantities  than  in  1917.  Gains  were  made 
in  the  exports  of  sea  blubber,  other  fishery  products,  flour,  dried  and 
fresh  fruits,  and  furniture  (mostly  lacquer  ware  for  which  Foochow 
is  justly  famous). 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  foreign  countries  are  tea,  timber 
planks,  camphor,  paper,  furniture,  tea  oil,  tobacco  leaf,  and  dried  and 
fresh  fruits.  Foochow  products  are  in  demand  among  and  shipped 
largely  to  Chinese  residents  of  foreign  countries.  In  1918,  3,662,933 
pounds  and  in  1917,  7,086,133  pounds  of  olives  were  exported  from 
Foochow  through  the  Maritime  Customs.  This  article  went  to 
northern  Chinese  ports.  Prices  ruled  higher  in  1918  than  in  1917, 
hence  the  trade  was  good  although  the  production  was  less. 

The  exports  of  oranges  through  the  Maritime  Customs  increased 
by  972,800  pounds  wdien  compared  with  the  figures  for  1917.  The 
shipping  season  extends  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  and  the  fruit  is  exported  fresh.  Exports  of  paper, 
except  those  of  joss  paper  (paper  burned  at  Chinese  religious  serv- 
ices), declined.  Orange  and  pomelo  peel  exports  increased,  mainly 
because  the  orange  crop  was  good.  Exports  of  potash,  potatoes, 
pottery  and  earthenware  declined,  wdiile  exports  of  resin  jumped 
from  253,066  pounds  in  1917  to  1,055,333  pounds  in  1918.  A  notice- 
able increase  was  made  in  the  shipments  of  buffalo  and  cow  skins. 
Trade  in  Black  Tea  Declines. 

For  many  years,  tea  has  been  considered  the  leading  article  of 
export  from  Foochow.  The  total  shipments  of  black  tea  decreased 
by  2,644,933  pounds  during  1918.  There  w\as  no  regular  market. 
Until  the  first  part  of  1919  the  only  important  shipments  to  foreign 
countries  were  to  London,,  for  account  of  the  British  Government, 
and  some  fairly  large  exports  to  France  and  Switzerland.  The 
partial  raising  for  a  short  time  of  the  prohibition  against  importing 
tea  into  Australia  during  the  earlier  months  of  1918  led  to  a  fair 
amount  going  to  that  country,  but  the  large  stocks  there  of  Javas 
and  Ceylons  made  a  large  or  profitable  business  quite  impossible. 
Export  to  Canada  and  the  United  States  was  only  about  one-eighth 
of  the  quantity  shipped  the  previous  season,  partly  owing  to  Govern- 
ment restrictions  but  mostly  on  account,  as  in  Australia,  of  there 
being  enormous  stocks  of  Java  teas  in  those  markets  with  which 
Foochow  teas  could  not  compete  in  price. 

Russia  has  been  a  closed  market  for  about  18  months,  and  there 
are  large  stocks  of  fine  teas  still  held  here  that  are  quite  useless  for 
any  other  market.  These  show  a  dead  loss  to  tea  men  and  no  such 
teas  will  be  made  this  season  in  any  quantity,  or  at  all  again,  until 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  Russian  market  being  reopened  for  trade. 
The  high  freights  and  exchange  made  profitable  business  x^ractically 
impossible. 
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The  tea  season  opened  at  Foochow  in  the  latter  part  of  spring  and 
closed  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  From  the  opening  the  demand 
was  sluggish  and  the  price  offered  was  about  $5.23  per  picul  below 
last  year's  price.  The  trade  in  black  tea  was  bad,  in  fact  so  bad 
that  the  growers  produced  no  third  crop.  The  total  exports  of  black 
tea  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  6,440,793  pounds  and  to  Chinese 
ports  4,439,607  pounds  or  a  total  of  10,880,400  pounds.  The  amount 
credited  to  Chinese  ports  in  reality  means  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries which  are  transshipped  at  Shanghai. 

Exports  of  Timber. 

The  timber  trade  overshadowed  the  Foochow  tea  trade  during 
1918  when  the  total  of  Maritime  and  Native  Customs  figures  is 
considered.  The  export  of  planks  amounted  to  8,403,424  square 
feet  in  1918  and  to  6,776,723  square  feet  in  1917.  The  number  of 
boxes  exported  in  1918  totaled  1,007,315  as  against  94,567  in  1917. 
The  price  of  a  pine  log  1  foot  in  diameter  increased  from  $0,93  to 
$1.40.  The  planks  were  shipped  to  Shanghai,  while  the  boxes  were 
sent  to  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Formosa,  The  boxes  are  used  in 
the  kerosene,  tea,  soap,  and  tobacco  trades.  Softwood  and  pine 
poles  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  Foochow.  The  poles 
were  shipped  to  Ningpo,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and  Formosa.  During 
1918,  the  trade  with  this  last-named  place  suffered  on  account  of 
exchange. 

The  export,  principally  to  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Japan,  of 
native  umbrellas  fell  off.  The  improved  umbrella  cut  into  the 
foreign  umbrella  trade  somewhat. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States, 

The  total  value  of  the  declared  exports  to  the  United  States  in 
1917  was  $353,477  and  in  1918,  ^190,914.  These  exports,  invoiced 
through  the  consulate  at  Foochow,  comprise  curios,  drawn  work, 
household  effects,  cut  quills  (for  use  as  toothpicks),  tea,  and  tobacco 
leaf.  The  principal  items  in  1918  were  tea  and  cut  quills.  The  pro- 
hibition of  the  entry  into  the  United  States  of  many  articles  and  the 
inability  of  local  teas  to  compete  with  Java  teas  in  the  American 
market  caused  the  falling  off  of  exports  to  the  United  States, 

The  following  tables  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  articles 
declared  at  the  consulate  at  Foochow  for  export  to  the  United  States 
during  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 

1917 

1918 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Curios 

$5,204 

$1  191 

Drawn  work 

'217 

Household  goods 

1,177 

3,986 

343,110 

Quills,  cut 

10,133 

179,121 

252 

Tea 

1,359,559 

78.'i,  557 
1,042 

Tobacco  leaf 

Total 

353,477 

190,914 

CHINA FOC'IIOW. 
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Movement  of  Treasure. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  o()ld  and 
silver  and  silver  coins  throngh  the  Maritime  Customs  during  the 
years  1917  and  1918: 


Movement  of  treasure. 

1917 

1918 

Movement  of  treasure. 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

$350,341 
3,031,141 

S2, 884, 959 
3,370,787 

EXPORTS. 

To  Hongkong 

To  Chinese  ports 

.    $2,  .562, 4  73 
.     2,978,172 

.?3, 672, 197 
2,838,013 

From  Chinese  ports 

Total  exports 

Total  imports 

3,381,482 

6, 255, 746 

.     5,540,615 

6,510,210 

The  imports  and  exports  for  both  years  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  silver  coins.  The  1917  imports  of  gold  amounted  to  $105,186  in 
value  and  the  1918  imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  $18,197. 
This  gold  was  used  in  the  arts  and  not  as  money.  The  Chinese  ports 
to  which  reference  is  made  are  principally  Shanghai  and  Amoy.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  decreased  in  value  from  $2,159,103  in 

1917  to  $251,461  in  1918,  evidently  on  account  of  the  increased  de- 
mand at  Foochow  for  silver  for  military  purj^oses  and  on  account 
of  the  increase  in  exports  and  the  decrease  in  imports. 

Japanese  Shipping  Only  Shows  Increases. 

The  tonnage  of  the  steamers  which  entered  and  cleared  at  Foo- 
choAv  during  the  year  decreased.  Decreases  were  suffered  by  both  the 
British  and  Chinese,  while  the  Japanese  shipping  interests  made  a 
slight  gain.  Japanese  sailing  vessels  and  motor  launches,  used  in  the 
Formosan  trade,  entered  in  larger  numbers. 

•  The  folloAving  table  shovrs  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steamers 
and  sailing  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  Foochow  during  1917  and 

1918  under  general  regulations  and  the  number  and  tonnage  of  steam 
launches  entered  and  cleared  under  inland  navigation  rules : 


Nationa''ities. 

1917 

1918 

Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

Tons. 

STEAMERS. 

2 

■    164 

692 

8 

2 
ISO 

2 

1,904 
201,096 
267,512 

6,696 

1,994 
152,370 

1,698 

6 

158 

582 

12 

1  910 

British  

198  172 

249'  308 

Dutch 

le'iss 

Frencli      

174 

154  6.ii 

2 

384 

Total         

1,050 

6.33,270 

934 

620  596 

S.\ILING  VESSELS. 

40 
26 

194 

1,084 
1,222 
6,994 

34 

8 
228 

1  044 

Britisli 

376 

10  498 

Total 

260 

9,280 

270 

11  918 

L.\  UNGUES. 

Chinese 

538 
64 

So,  128 
11,712 

420 
114 

58  758 

Japanese -  -  -  -  -     ...         .  _  .  . 

22  158 

Total 

602 

96,840 

534 

80  916 

Grand  total . . . 

1,912 

739,390 

1,738 

713  430 
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The  three  shipping  companies  maintaining  regular  services  with 
this  port  are  the  Douglas  Steamship  Co.  (British)  touching  at 
Foochow,  Amoy,  SAvatow,  and  Hongkong;  the  China  Merchants' 
Steam  Navigation  Co.  (Chinese),  whose  steamers  run  between  Foo- 
chow and  Shanghai;  and  the  Osaka  Shosen  Kaisha  (Japanese), 
whose  steamers  touch  at  Foochow,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Dairen, 
Amoy,  Takow,  and  Keelung  (the  last  tw^o  ports  being  in  Formosa). 
During  the  year,  freight  rates  betAveen  Foochow  and  Shanghai  rose 
by  30  per  cent  and  between  Foochow  and  Hongkong  by  25  per  cent, 
owing  to  a  shortage  of  tonnage.  These  companies  had  a  profitable 
year.  Oil  steamers  and  chartered  steamers  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  occassionally  make  Foochow.  The  only  steamers 
direct  from  or  to  the  United  States  are  oil  steamers. 

The  launches  operating  under  inland  navigation  rules  arc  Chinese- 
owned  steam  launches  engaged  on  river  and  short  coast  runs.  They 
are  employed  largely  for  carrying  passengers.  Some  of  these  coast 
launch  companies  suffered  financially  during  the  year,  because  they 
w^ere  commandeered  by  the  provincial  government  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops. 
Dues  and  Duties  Collected  by  the  Customs — Native  Trade. 

The  total  dues  and  duties  collected  by  the  Maritime  Customs 
during  1918,  amounted  to  $526,347  as  compared  with  $492,380  in  1917, 
an  apparent  gain  but  really  a  loss  of  14,712  haikwan  taels.  Gains  were 
made  under  import  and  transit  duties  and  tonnage  dues,  while 
decreases  occurred  under  import  and  coast  trade  duties. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Native  Customs  amounted  to  $281,- 
778  in  1918  and  to  $202,988  in  1917,  an  apparent  gain,  but  a  real  loss 
of  7,314  haikwan  taels. 

The  total  value  of  the  trade  passing  through  the  Native  Customs 
in  1918  amounted  to  $12,805,142  and  In  1917  to  $11,714,959,  an  ap- 
parent gain.  There  w^as  a  loss,  however,  of  about  100,000  haikwan 
taels.  Imports  from  Formosa  and  from  Chinese  ports  fell  off,  while 
exports  to  Formosa  and  to  Chinese  ports  increased  in  value.  The 
following  import  items  show  increases:  Poultry,  Avheat,  coal  (to 
meet  increased  demand  caused  by  presence  of  fleet  of  Chinese  war 
vessels),  raw  cotton,  dried  dates,  eggs,  ramie  fiber,  marine  products 
other  than  fish,  medicines,  bean  oil,  and  shrimp  sauce.  The  import 
items  showing  decreases  w-ere  bean  cake,  beans,  fish,  nankeens,  and 
samshu.  Export  items  w'hich  increased  were  dried  bamboo  shoots, 
split  bamboo,  joss  sticks,  lampblack,  fresh  oranges,  first-quality 
paper,  tea,  seedcake,  softwood  timber  planks,  and  wooden  poles, 
and  the  export  items  which  decreased  were  rice,  chinaware,  ramie 
fiber,  false  gambier,  common  medicines,  fresh  olives,  second-quality 
paper,  potash,  and  sugar  cane. 
Introduction  of  Foreign  Capital  Needed. 

The  Foochow  district  needs  foreign  capital  to  open  up  its  mines, 
ro  construct  needed  railways,  to  install  hydroelectric  plants,  tram 
lines,  electric  lighting  plants,  telephone  systems,  to  construct  water- 
works, and,  in  general,  to  start  this  part  of  China  on  the  road  of 
modern  industrial  progress.  It  is  believed  that  the  natives,  instead 
of  resenting,  as  formerly,  the  entrance  of  foreign  capital,  would 
welcome  the  foreign  banker,  engineer,  and  business  man.    They  now 
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realize  that  they  can  do  little  without  foreign  assistance  and  such 
assistance,  especially  American,  could  count  upon  the  cooperation 
of  the  officials  and  people.  An  American  bank  would  find  financing 
the  tea  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  local  enterprises 
profitable :  it  would  also  be  assured  of  the  patronage  of  the  numer- 
ous American  missions  located  here.  Tvro  of  these  missions  plan  to 
expend  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  construction  of  a  university  at 
Foochow.  This  and  other  amounts  will  have  to  be  handled  by  banks. 
American  firms  with  branches  in  Shanghai  should  seriously  con- 
sider opening  branches  here  to  engage  in  the  general  import  and 
export  trade.  The  bulk  of  Foochow's  foreign  trade  passes  through 
Shanghai  and  Hongkong;  and  firms  in  tlic  United  States,  desirous 
of  doing  business  with  Foochow,  would  in  all  proba'bility  fare  better 
by  making  connections  in  either  of  those  distributing  centers  than 
by  at  first  making  a  connection  in  Foochow.  Most  firms  here  are 
branches  of  houses  established  at  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

SWATOW. 

By  Consul  3Iyrl  S.  Myers. 

The  value  of  the  trade,  of  Swatow  for  1918  was  1,717,414  haikwan 
taels  less  than  that  of  the  year  previous,  and  in  fact  was  the  lowest 
since  1909.  Furthermore,  the  volume  of  the  trade  declined  more 
than  the  above  comparison  seemingly  indicates,  as  values  still  further 
increased  during  the  year.  Both  local  and  foreign  causes  were  re- 
sponsible for  this  contraction.  Political  disturbances,  militar}^  opera- 
tions, and  brigandage,  together  with  the  earthquake  in  February, 
1918,  which  did  much  damage  to  property  as  well  as  caused  consid- 
erable loss  of  life,  were  tlie  principal  local  factors.  Also  deserving 
of  mention  in  this  connection  was  the  damage  to  crops  from  typhoon 
and  floods.  High  silver  exchange,  Asdiich  reduced  remittances  from 
the  South  Seas,  as  well  as  affected  exports;  increased  war  restrictions; 
diminished  tonnage;  and  high  freight  rates  were  other  important 
adverse  factors. 

Business  was  very  liad  throughout  the  year,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
internal  troubles  referred  to  above.  The  movement  of  merchandise 
was  attended  with  much  risk.  In  only  a  few  lines  did  the  Chinese 
merchants  have  a  profitable  year.  Possibly  the  gi-eatest  sufferers  were 
exporters  to  the  South  Seas,  whose  business  was  much  affected  by 
high  exchange.  Business  is  said  to  have  been  the  worst  in  many 
years. 
Financial  Conditions. 

A  still  further  reduction  in  remittances  from  Chinese  emigrants 
in  Siam  and  the  Straits  Settlements  occurred,  due  chiefly  to  the  in- 
creased value  of  silver.  This  directly  affects  the  trade  of  the  region, 
as  these  remittances  furnish  much  ready  money  for  the  purchase  of 
imports. 

Exchange  on  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  fluctuated  greatly,  espe- 
cially during  the  hitter  half  of  the  year.  The  Hongkong  dollar 
ranged  between  2  and  11  per  cent  discount  as  compared  with  the 
Mexican,  while  the  Shanghai  dollar  ranged  between  1  and  8  per  cent 
premium.  The  embargo  on  the  export  of  silver  from  Hongkong  was 
the  chief  reason  for  the  discount  of  Hongkong  currency.     It  may 
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be  said  that  Swatow  interport  exchange  is  regulated  by  the  Hong- 
kong money  market.  In  order  to  conserve  the  supply  of  silver,  the 
local  native  bankers  entered  into  an  agreement  near  the  end  of  1917 
to  refrain  from  exporting  silver.  This  agreement  was  rescinded  late 
in  1918.  High  premium  on  silver  at  Amoy  for  paying  the  troops  in- 
duced exportation  from  here. 

Runs  on  banks  were  fairly  frequent  but  not  serious.  Near  the  end 
of  the  Chinese  year  (Jan.  31,  1919)  several  banks  closed  their 
doors,  biit  only  one  actually  failed,  its  liabilities,  however,  being  not 
more  than  $30,000  or  $40,000  (Swatow  currency).  The  native  banks, 
as  during  the  past  few  years,  conducted  their  business  along  very 
conservative  lines.  The  money  market,  which  was  fairly  easy  during 
a  great  part  of  the  year,  became  very  tight  in  the  last  quailer.  In- 
terest rates,  which  generally  ruled  low  owing  to  business  stagnation, 
began  to  rise  in  November  and  reached  $1.40  per  thousand  per  day 
for  short-term  loans  to  meet  annual  settlements.  The  average  inter- 
est rate  allowed  on  deposits  was  about  6  per  cent.  The  bankers  had 
a  very  poor  year. 
Weather  Conditions  Adversely  Affects  Ag^riculture. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  region  are  tice,  sugar,  and  oranges. 
The  heavy  rainfall  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months  and 
a  typhoon  at  the  end  of  June  did  much  damage  to  all  growing  crops. 
The  summer  rice  harvest  was  regarded  as  only  a  half  crop,  but  the 
late  autumn  one  Avas  very  good.  Since  the  beginning  of  1919  the 
price  of  rice  has  increased  about  17  per  cent  as  an  indirect  result  of 
shortage  at  Canton.  The  orange  crop  w^as  only  about  GO  per  cent 
normal.  Prices  for  the  1918  crop  have  been  high.  The  sugar-cane 
crop  was  also  about  GO  per  cent  normal,  for  which  the  imfavorablo 
"weather  conditions  were  largely  responsible. 

The  percentage  of  sugar  was  also  unusually  low.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly stated  that  acreage  in  cane  was  less  than  in  1917  and  from 
indications  it  will  be  further  reduced  this  ^^ear.  The  attempt  a  few 
years  ago  to  revive  sugar  growing  is  apparently  being  given  up. 
Replanting  of  cane  takes  place  every  three  years.  Crops  of  lesser 
importance  are  peanuts,  indigo,  and  tobacco.  The  peanut  and  indigo 
crops  were  likewise  much  affected  by  weather  conditions.  The  to- 
bacco crop,  however,  was  good. 
Industries  of  the  District. 

The  principal  industries  of  this  district  are  the  manufacture,  by 
native  methods,  of  cloth  (cotton  and  grass),  coarse  chinaware, 
earthenware,  tin  foil,  joss  paper,  and  bambooware  (matting,  baskets, 
hats,  etc.).  The  principal  cloth  manufacture  is  in  nankeens,  for 
making  which  the  native  wooden  loom  is  used.  Chenghai  is  the  most 
important  center  for  the  making  of  plain  and  fancy  cloth,  between 
400  and  500  looms,  Japanese  handpower,  having  been  in  operation 
during  1918.  Due  to  the  high  cost  of  yarn  and  dyes  and  a  weak 
market,  manufacturers  had  a  poor  year.  According  to  the  trade,  no 
factory  made  money  last  year. 

The  Likiang  knitting  factory  (SwatoAv),  using  steam-driven  ma- 
chinery, had  an  output  of  63,000  dozen  pairs  of  socks.  Prices  of  its 
product  ranged  between  $1.20  and  $2.32  per  dozen  pairs.  The  year 
was  nA  a  good  one. 
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The  local  canning  factories  worked  only  about  half  the  time  owing 
to  the  high  cost  of  tin  plate.  There  is  nothing  to  report  regarding 
the  small  rice  mill  and  bean  mills,  other  than  that  the  latter  did  not 
operate. 

The  mining  of  wolfram  ore  became  important  during  1918,  but 
the  falling  off  of  the  demand  late  in  the  year  brought  production  to 
a  standstill.  Thousands  of  Chinese  found  emplojanent  in  mining, 
collecting,  and  transporting  this  ore.  This  district  and  contiguous 
territory  may  be  expected  to  resume  production  as  soon  as  the  mar- 
ket revives. 

The  mining  of  coal  in  the  northern  pavt  of  the  Swatow  district 
perforce  progressed  on  account  of  high  prices  and  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  the  iuiported  article.  Mining  was  carried  on  by  native 
methods  and  was  chiefly  confined  to  surface  workings.  The  product 
is  a  very  hard  dust  coal.  It  is  used  in  briquet  form  in  some  native 
industries  and  mixed  with  rice  husk  in  others.  Other  mineral  de- 
posits are  known  to  exist  but  no  development  of  them  has  yet  oc- 
curred. 

Public  utilities. 

The  Bwatow-Chaochowfu  Railway  (2G  miles  long)  operated  at 
a  loss.  Although  the  number  of  passengers  carried  increased  about 
30  per  cent,  the  receipts  were  considerably  below  those  of  1917.  This 
was  due  principally  to  the  necessity  of  carrying  soldiers  free  of 
charge.  Freight  receipts,  alwaj's  unimportant,  were  much  the  same 
as  in  previous  years. 

The  Swatow-Changlin  Light  Railway,  a  push-car  line  for  carry- 
ing passengers,  extended  its  track  as  far  as  Chenghai,  a  distance  of 
10  miles  from  Swatow.  The  work  of  extension  has  been  gTadually 
carried  on  ever  since  the  opening  of  the  first  6  miles.  It  is  reported 
that  the  company  plans  to  double-track  the  line  as  soon  as  profits 
permit,  when  it  will  also  be  used  to  carry  light  freight.  The  com- 
pany erected  during  the  year  a  one-wire  telephone  line  along  the 
railway  for  its  own  use.  It  is  reported  that  another  light  railway 
line  will  be  constructed  between  Chaoyang  and  the  landing  place  of 
the  Swatow  launches. 

There  are  four  electric-light  plants  in  the.  district,  the  one  at 
Chaochowfu  having  commenced  operation  in  the  latter  of  the  year. 
The  Swatow  Kaiming  Electric  Light  Co.  had  another  profitable  year 
and  declared  its  usual  dividend  of  8  per  cent  in  addition  to  adding 
a  good  sum  to  its  surplus.  During  the  year  the  number  of  lights 
supplied  rose  from  15,000  to  19,200,  due  chiefly  to  installations  in 
gambling  houses.  Four  of  the  five  dynamos  are  in  use  every  night. 
The  Hing-ning  and  Kaying  plants  have  a  capacity  of  between  2,000 
and  3,000  lamps,  while  that  of  the  Chaochowfu  plant  is  five  thousand 
20-watt  lamps. 

A  number  of  American  light  plants  have  been  sold  in  this  district 
during  the  year,  most  of  which  are  being  operated  on  a  commercial 
basis  at  a  charge  of  64  to  96  cents  per  lamp.  Their  small  cost  espe- 
cially appeals  to  the  Chinese,  with  whom  electric  lighting  has  become 
very  popular,  and  during  the  next  few  years  considerable  develop- 
ment along  this  line  should  occur. 
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The  Swatow  Waterworks  Co.  had  another  profitless  year.  The  at- 
tempted reorganization  of  tlie  company  failed.  In  case  local  con- 
ditions improve  it  will  doubtless  be  undertaken  again  this  year. 

Decline  in  Shipping. 

There  was  a  decrease  of  156  steamers  of  278,564  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent,  entered  and  cleared  at  Foochow"  during  1918. 
Compared  with  1916  the  decrease  is  517  steamers  of  819,687  tons,  or 
about  31  per  cent.  A  decline  occurred  under  all  flags,  Russian  ex- 
cepted, wdiich  may  generally  be  attributed  to  war  conditions.  Brit- 
ish shipping  predominates.  The  loss  under  the  Japanese  flag  oc- 
curred in  coal  steamers  chiefly,  which  found  more  profitable  cargo 
elsewhere,  and  under  the  Dutch  flag  in  the  w^ithdrawal  of  Dutch 
steamers  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  American  tonnage  was 
confined  to  two  visits  from  a  coasting  vessel  on  charter  service  be- 
tween Hongkong  and  Saigon.  The  regular  shipping  of  the  port  in- 
cludes China  coasting  lines  and  direct  services  with  Bangkok,  Singa- 
pore, Saigon,  Sumatra,  and  India. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  and  tonnage  of  the  steamers 
entered  and  cleared  at  Swatow  during  1917  and  1918,  and  the 
launches  entered  and  cleared  under  the  inland  navigation  rules : 


Nationalities. 


American.. 

British 

Chinese 

Dutch 

Japanese... 
Norwegian. 
Portuguese. 
Russian 


Total. 


L.\UNCHES. 


British.. 
Chinese. 
Frencli.. 


Total 10, 030       371,  020 


1917 


Number.      Tons 


6 
1, 134 
lOS 
52 
424 
102 
16 


16, OOS 
1,370,470 
9S,  110 
S,S,340 
442,  2S4 
110,752 
8,324 


1,842 


978 
6,761 
2, 300 


2, 135,  ISS 


70, 650 
229, 776 

70, 60T 


1918 


Number.      Tons 


4 
1,045 
86 
IS 
a  449 
74 
22 
4 


1,703 


1,350 
6,  .'98 
2,250 


8,292 

1,233,952 

65, 202 

31,936 

a  429, 828 

81,242 

6,112 

1,124 


1,857, 


110,842 

227, 269 

73, 160 


a  Inc'udes  17  sail  vesse's  of  1,064  tons. 

As  in  1917,  Swatow  was  again  fortunate  in  securing  a  large  share 
of  the  diminished  tonnage  of  the  coast.  Freight  rates  remained 
much  the  same  throughout  the  year,  but  passenger  rates  on  some 
routes  were  advanced  about  25  per  cent  early  in  the  year. 

In  February  of  the  current  year  British  ships  which  had  been 
in  Government  service  began  to  reappear  and  an  improvement  in 
available  shipping  occurred.  Freight  rates  on  the  regular  routes 
remain  unchanged  but  doubtless  will  soon  be  lowered  in  accordance 
with  the  improving  tonnage  situation. 

The  junks  entering  and  clearing  at  the  Native  Customs  head 
office  at  Swatow  during  the  year  numbered  48,659  with  a  tonnage 
of  984,642,  as  compared  w^ith  51,767,  w^ith  a  tonnage  of  1,050,818  in 
1917.  These  vessels  are  engaged  principally  in  local  trade.  Nine 
junks  cleared  for  Hongkong  in  1918  as  against  none  in  1917. 
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Inland  Navigation — Revenue  Collections. 

The  motor  and  steam  launches  entered  and  cleared  at  the  Mari- 
time Customs  are  engaged  in  river  and  short-coast  services.  Those 
flying  foreign  flags  are  devoted  exclusively  to  passenger  trade.  The 
increase  in  the  British  tonnage  is  to  be  explained  by  the  addition  of 
a  new  crude-oil  launch  on  the  Swatow-Kityang  run  during  the 
summer  of  1917.  Two  motor  launches  -under  British  flags  were 
placed  on  the  upriver  services  (Chaochowfu-Samhopa)  by  a  local 
British  firm  during  the  year.  One  motor  boat  flying  the  Chinese 
flag  was  also  added  to  this  service.  These  boats  are  devoted  to 
passenger  carrrying. 

The  Customs  returns  show  that  there  w^ere  seven  new  registrations 
and  three  withdrawals  under  the  inland  steam  navigation  rules  in 
1918.  The  total  number  of  boats  registered  at  the  end  of  the  j'ear 
was  52,  as  compared  with  48  at  the  end  of  1917,  12  of  these  fly  for- 
eign flags  and  40  the  Chinese. 

In  terms  of  gold,  the  revenue  collected  by  the  Maritime  Customs 
amounting  to  $1,038,563  in  1917  and  $1,093,314  in  1918,  increased 
$54,751,  but  in  terms  of  silver  it  decreased  45,195  haikwan  taels. 
This  difference  is  explained  by  the  different  rates  of  exchange  used, 
namely  $1.08  and  $1,193  the  equivalent  of  the  haikwan  tael  for  1917 
and  1918,  respectively.  A  decrease  occurred  under  each  revenue 
heading  except  export  duty,  the  increase  in  which  was  more  than 
accounted  for  by  the  revenue  collected  on  wolfram  ore.  The  opium 
duty  and  opium  likin  do  not  appear  in  the  1918  returns,  the  trade 
in  this  product  having  been  prohibited  since  early  in  1917. 

The  revenue  collected  by  the  Native  Customs  dropped  from 
122,546  to  121.719  taels,  but  in  terms  of  gold  increased  from 
$132,350  to  $145,221.  This  decrease  may  be  attributed  to  the  unsat- 
isfactory state  of  trade  generall3^ 

Movement  of  Treasure. 

The  movement  of  treasure  is  not  included  in  the  general  trade 
returns.  A  general  decrease  occurred  both  in  imports  and  exports 
and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  dropped  from  $2,059,122  in 
1917  to  $1,507,804  in  1918  as  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  movement  of  treasure  into  and  out  of  Swatow  during  1917 
and  1918: 


Movement  of  treasure. 

1917 

1918 

Movement  of  treasui-e. 

1917 

1918 

IMPORTS. 

From  foreign  countries . . . 
From  Chinese  ports 

$709, 296 
597,069 

$454,556 
331,446 

EXPORTS. 

To  foreign  countries 

To  Chinese  ports       

31,002,960 
2, 362,  .527 

8735,922 
1  557  884 

Total  exports 

Total  imports 

1,306,365 

786,002 

3,365,487 

2,293,806 

Foreign  imports  were  almost  entirely  from  Hongkong  and  Macao, 
34  per  cent  of  which,  as  compared  with  60  per  cent  in  1917,  was  in 
gold  and  the  remainder  in  silver  coin.  Chinese  imports  were  from 
Shanghai  and  Amoy  and  also  in  silver  coin.  Exports  to  foreign 
countries  were  almost  entirely  to  Hongkong  and  Macao,  while  ex- 
ports to  native  ports  were  chiefly  to  Amoy.  With  the  exception  of 
$21,500  in  gold  bullion  to  Siam,  exports  were  in  silver  coin. 
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Value  of  General  Trade. 

Again  it  is  to  be  observed  tliat  the  value  of  the  Maritime  Customs 
trade  expressed  in  gold,  at  the  different  rates  of  conversion  for  the 
two  years,  is  misleading  and  shows  a  gain  of  $3,815,860,  or  almost 
7  per  cent,  while  the  silver  values  show  a  decrease  of  over  3  per  cent, 
a  decrease  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  the  import  and  export  tables. 
It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  connection  that  owing  to  a  general  in- 
crease in  prices  higher  values  do  not  necessarily  indicate  increased 
trade. 

The  gross  and  net  values  of  the  Maritime  Customs  trade  of  Swatow 
for  1917  and  1918  were  as  follows: 


Imports  and  exports. 

1917 

1918 

Imports  of  foreign  Koods: 

SM,6S6,232 
875,021 

S15  943  673 

808, 361 

15,561,253 

16,752,034 

Reexports  of  foreir;n  goods: 

235, 441 
is:o,  2S3 

235  039 

89  82  S 

415,721 

324  867 

15,145,529 

16,427  167 

20,361,809 

26  572  617 

Reexports  of  Chinese  products: 

1,265,146 
170,569 

1,139,461 

47  814 

Total  Chinese  reexports 

1,435,715 

1  187  275 

Net  total  Chinese  imports   

21,929,094 

25  385  342 

Exports  of  Chinese  products  of  local  origin: 

9,233,921 

6,743,831 

9  538  813 

8,516  922 

15,977,755 

18, 055, 735 

57,903,817 

61  3S0  o'Oj 

56,052,378 

59  868  214 

The  value  of  the  Native  Customs  trade— $5,628,948  in  1917  and 
$5,035,619  in  1918— declined  to  the  extent  of  $593,329,  or  in  tefms  of 
silver  991,017  taels,  in  1918  as  compared  with  1917.  This  trade  is 
of  little  interest,  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  foreign 
countries  (Hongkong)  for  1918  amounting  to  only  $31,605  and 
$8,680,  respectively. 

Direct  Trade  with  Foreign  Countries. 

The  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  is  of  interest  as  showing 
the  importance  of  Hongkong  as  the  distributing  center  for  foreign 
imports.  The  figures  reveal  that  Hongkong's  share  of  the  direct 
foreign  imjDort  trade  advanced  from  73  to  80  per  cent.  This  was 
largely  due  to  lack  of  tonnage  for  certain  trades,  as  coal  from 
French  Indo-China  and  kerosene  from  the  United  States,  wherein 
the  largest  decreases  occurred.  It  may  be  observed  that  goods  of 
whatever  origin  coming  from  Hongkong  are  credited  by  the  Cus- 
toms to  that  place.  Regarding  exports,  the  table  is  more  valuable 
as  it  shoAvs  the  destination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  export  trade 
to  foreign  countries.     In  the  Straits  Settlements,  Siam,  and  French 
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Indo-Cliina  there  are  large  Chinese  communities  which  demand 
the  foods  and  household  articles  to  which  they  are  accustomed. 
Exports  to  Hongkong  are  chiefl}^  for  reexport  to  South  Seas  or 
other  foreign  coimtries. 

The  value  of  the  direct  trade  of  Swatow  with  foreign  countries 
during  1917  and  1918  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Countries. 


Honekons; 

French  Indo-China 

Siam 

Straits  Settlements 

Dutch  Indies 

British  India 

Great  Britain 

Japan  (including  Formosa') 

United  States  (including  Hawaii) . 

Canada 

All  other  coimtries 


Total  gross  value. 
Reexports 


Total  net  value. 


Gross  import  of  foreign 
goods. 


1917 


$10,643,665 

303,931 

326,379 

264,471 

144, 732 

13, 724 

7,529 

2,245,566 

736,083 


152 


14, 686, 232 
235, 441 


14,450,791 


1918 


$12, 


716,168 
87,709 
407, 522 
229,920 
309,741 


5,034 
,907,021 
276,622 


3,936 


15,943,673 
235,039 


15,708,634 


Exports  plus  reexports 
of  native  goods. 


1917 


$2,674,631 

1,006,008 

2, 435, 497 

4,040,504 

95,766 

26,989 

234 

213, 713 

5,371 

8 

289 


10,499,070 
1,265,146 


9,233,924 


$2,926,305 

906,095 

2,173,250 

3,388,330 

43, 421 

13, 497 

623 

1,214,208 


11,347 
1,198 


10,678,274 
1, 139, 461 


9,538,813 


Details  of  Foreign  Import  Trade. 

The  1918  increase  of  $1,281,638  in  foreign  imports  as  compared 
with  1917  appears  in  terms  of  silver  as  a  decrease  of  254,010  haikwan 
taels.  Owing  to  the  general  rise  in  prices  at  sources  of  production 
during  the  year,  these  values  for  purposes  of  comparison  are  not 
dependable.  Attention  will,  therefore,  be  directed  to  the  quanti- 
ties rather  than  the  values  given  in  the  following  table  of  the  princi- 
pal articles  imported  into  Swatow  during  1917  and  1918 : 


Articles. 


Quantity.       Va'ue. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


Aniseed,  star pounds . 

Bags pieces. 

Beans,  peas,  etc pounds. 

Bech  e  d  e  m  er do . . . 

Birds'  nests do . . . 

Books. 


42,632 

2, 899, 199 

422,400 

326,400 

2,512 


Bottles,  empty 

Buttons,  brass  and  fancy gross. . 

Cand  es,  a  I  kinds ." pounds. . 

Cardamons do 

Cement tons.. 

Cerea  s: 

Rice  and  iJaddv do 

Other : do.... 

Chemica'  products,  n.  e.  s 

Chiuavrare 

Cigarettes thousands. . 

Cigars do.... 

Cmnamon pounds. . 

Clocks  and  watches pieces. . 

Clothing,  hats,  etc 

Coal tons. . 

Cotton  goods: 

Blankets pieces. . 

Cambrics,  lawns,  and  muslins do 

Cloth- 
Japanese yards. . 

Yarn-dyed ".do 

Crepe,  Japanese do 

Crimps  and  crepons do 

Drills pieces.. 


22, 912 

116, 400 

15, 2(X) 

1,175 

15, 928 
169 


52,834 
2,135 
8,400 
8,810 


42,560 

10, 637 

2,698 

126, 002 
832,  618 
21,300 
201,890 
1,415 


$6,450 

108, 663 

■10,350 

104, 493 

11,124 

8,627 

17,  736 

6,378 

14, 146 

6.. 553 

21,504 

719,891 

36, 1.54 

7,921 

14,683 

175, 085 
41, 505 
6,373 
16,370 
98,267 

550, 532 

11,346 
13, 146 

12, 538 
49, 198 

3,221 
39,247 

7,474 


44, 800 

2, 419, 560 

468,533 

392, 666 

2,919 


20, 214 
62, 133 
16,267 
2,145 

20, 051 
219 


91,181 

5,237 

6,800 

7,379 

19,352 

35,308 

2,789 

7,166 

.503, 510 

2,800 

27, 749 

1,246 


$5, 172 

109, 093 

13, 022 

171,085 

10,238 

7,571 

8, 149 

4,018 

13,918 

7,218 

42, 215 

1,126,699 

33,446 

12, 794 

10,729 

357, 775 

120, 769 

6,910 

17,048 

158,214 

337,546 

43, 851 
11,201 

1,583 

83,245 

212 

5,959 

7,813 
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Quantity. 


Va'ue. 


1918 


Quantity.        Value. 


Cotton  goods— Continued. 
Dyed  cottons — 

Plain,  fast  b'ack pieces. 

Piain,  colored do... 

Figured do. . . 

Flanne'ettes — 

Plain,  dyed,  or  printed do... 

Yarn-dyed do... 

Handlcerchiefs dozen . 

Jeans pieces. 

Lenos  and  ba'zarines,  white,  dyed,or printed. do. . . 

Plain  cotton  prints do . . . 

Sheetings do . . . 

Shirtings— 

Orav,  p'ain do... 

White,  plain do... 

White,  figured do. . . 

Dyrd,  plain do... 

T  cloths— 

32  inches do. . . 

36  inches do . . . 

Thread- 
In  balls poiuids. 

On  spools , gross. 

Turlcey  red  cottons  and  dyed  T  cloths piercs . 

Towel? do.-en . 

Velvets  and  velveteens yards . 

Yarns pounds . 

Yarns,  gassed,  dyed,  or  mercerized do... 

Other  cotton  goods 

Cotton,  raw  and  wadding pounds . 

Covers,  bed  and  table 

Cutlery  and  cle  troplatcd  ware 

Dyes,  "colors,  and  paints: 

Aniline 

Bark,  mangrove pounds . 

Indigo,  artificial do . . . 

Vermilion do . . . 

Paints  and  paint  oil do . . . 

Other do . . . 

Eh  ctrlcal  materials  and  fittings 

Enameled  ware 

Fans,  palm  leaf pieces - 

Fish  and  fishery  products pounds . 

Flour ji do. . . 

Furniture,  and  materials  for  making 

Oinseng poimds. 

Glass,  window boxes. 

Qlass  and  glassware 

Glue pounds . 

Groundnuts do. . . 

Gums  and  wax do.  -. 

Haberdashery 

Hemp pounds. 

Horns,  deer do .  - . 

Hosiery dozen. 

Instrvunents  and  apparatus,  medical,  ct? 

Isinglass pounds . 

Lamps  and  lampware 

Leather poimds. 

Leather  manufactures  (not  including  shoes  or  boots) . . 

Liquid  fuel tons . 

Looking-glasses  and  mirrors 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli pounds . 

Machines,  machinery,  and  parts  of 

Manures pounds . 

Mat'^'hcs,  Japanese gross . 

Meats,  prepared  or  preserved 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Brass   and   yello.v   metals — Bars,    sheets,    wires, 

etc pounds. 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  new — 

Bars do. . . 

Cobbles  and  shorts do 

Nails  and  rivets do 

Plate  cuttings do 

Sheets  and  plates do 

Wire do 

Iron  and  mild  steel,  old do. 

Iron,  galvanized  wire do. 

Lead,  in  pigs  or  bars do. 


6,672 
30, 615 
13, 155 

9,340 

102, 964 

26,173 

6, 593 

1,S04 

14,6:37 

451 

49, 8S2 
77,  ISO 
3,564 
1,66S 

6,716 
2,298 

5, 332 
32, S27 

9,107 

19, 299 

26, 058 

11,646,536 


$60, 283 
253, 364 
107, 292 

50,  703 
34, 637 
13,  496 
40, 197 

5, 703 
60, 228 

1,665 

195, 469 

429, 336 

21,466 

10, 376 

19. 789 

8,  572 

4,485 

136: 508 

3-',  404 

8,  705 

13,  .357 

,  646, 625 

49, 999 

101,356 

1,728 

4,369 

6,405 


901,468 


13, 360 


16, 268 

215,868 
1,862,268 


1,212,000 
10, 198, 000 
4,920,268 


16.  .532 
1,849 


225, 600 
5,174,l:« 

3S, 400 


534,532 

2,800 
88, 894 


32, 132 


243, 868 


330 


112, 668 


I    2, 509,  .332 
666,750 


35, 732 

381,332 
441,372 
646,000 
628,268 
204,800 
152,268 
1,072,268 
54,800 
96, 668 


11,426 
24, S30 
70, 053 
42, 9,30 
15,  590 
9,899 

923,851 

199. 276 
51 ,  992 

270, 270 
15, 4.54 
8,397 
45, 075 

173, 268 
5, 540 
10, 206 

101,106 
11,301 

125,141 
5, 876 
14,615 
56, 409 

119,200 
8,226 
5, 096 
13, 538 
11,423 
24, 673 
45, 098 

330, 957 
63,589 

269,052 


12,721 

22,641 
17, 882 
39, 189 
29,669 
11,327 

9,376 
20,362 

4,586 
10, 810 


16, 528 
15,337 
10, 514 

6,683 
6,  716 
14,047 
10, 779 
1,013 
8,  868 
1,320 

51,200 

61,510 

421 

366 

3,468 
1,252 

5, 867 
23,918 

7, 495 

31,179 

24, 708 

9. 201, 600 

31,733 


14,533 


1,029,067 

42, 400 

18, 800 

231,660 

1,647,999 


921,160 

6, 863. 200 

186, 533 


13, 832 

1,478 


365, 000 

8,  606,  .533 

43.200 


639, 220 

3, 733 

112,263 


7,200 
312,133 


323 


116,000 


1,840,133 
1,219,9.52 


76,400 

544,800 

3.59,933 

686,667 

494,800 

64,800 

133,733 

437,733 

49,067 

80,933 


$202, 
139 
99 

44 

31 
6 

67 
4 
43 

8 

284 

507: 

3 

3 

12 
5 

5 

105 

29 

23 

12 

3,618 

21 

101 

2 

5 

5 

16 
16 

2o: 

19 
24 
66 
54 
31 
t 
905 
6 

37 

189 

14 

8 

79 

314 

5 

8 

146 

15 

177 

7 

3 

44 

14S: 

16 

9 

14 

14 

21 

37: 

660: 

155 

233 


828 
823 
358 

801 
081 
734 
360 
057 
870 
299 

891 
004 
200 
026 

255 
929 

116 
2.56 
075 
.546 
073 
432 
058 
875 
047 
058 
188 

744 
862 
381 
789 
923 
602 
994 
.575 
509 
092 
.544 
020 
984 
960 
545 
318 
044 
922 
233 
709 
260 
009 
632 
312 
1.58 
228 
1S8 
996 
691 
530 
084 
895 
170 
153 
333 


29,398 

42,802 
13,253 
53,767 
35, 148 
4,709 
11,317 
10,590 
7,426 
9,370 
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Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


191S 


Quantity.        Value 


Metals  and  minerals— Continuea . 

Steel  bamboo,  bars,  hoops,  etc poimds. 

Tin,  in  slabs do. . . 

Tinned  plates do. . . 

Other  metals  and  minerals 

Milk,  condensed,  in  tins doz^n. 

Mushrooms pounds. 

Oil: 

Kerosene gallons. 

Lubricating do. . . 

Vegetable do. . . 

Opium poun'ls . 

Papj^r do... 


48,952 

1,741,068 

704,268 


21,977 
68,532 

5,772,094 
16,657 


Pepper do. ., 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics 

Piece  goods: 

Canvas  and  cotton  ducks yards. 

Pillr pomls. 

Imitationfur  cloth yards. 

Other....: 

Rattans pounds. 

Sandal-''ood do... 

Sea"  -e'rds  and  agar-agar do. . . 

ceeds  of  all  Vinds do. . . 

?otps,  and  materials  for  mil'in? 

P  od-1 pounds. 

Spirits  of-  ine gallons. 

Ftationf'ry 

Stores,  household 

Sugar: 

Pro-^Ti pounds. 

Whitp do... 

R  n"med do. . . 

Candy do. . . 

Tea do. . . 

Timber,  hard^rood cubic  feet. 

Tobacco poun  is. 

Toilet  requisites 

To vs  and  games 

Trunks  and  suitcases 

Umbrellas pieces. 

V^arnlsh poim  is. 

Vehicles 

Waters,  aerated  and  mineral 

Wax,  paraffm poun  Is. 

Wine<;  au''  <;-i'-i'-f 

Beer  and  porter 

Spirits 

Wines 

Wood,  n.  e.  s 

Woolen  goods: 

Blanl-et';  and  rugs pounds. 

Coatinre  and  suitings yards. 

Lons  ell> pier  es . 

Yarns  and  cords pounds. 

Other 

Woolen  and  cotton  unions 

Postal  parcels,  n.  e.  s 

All  other  articles 


265 
81S,R.^2 
153, 732 


55,  -.■^6 
17,604 
2,957 


6RS,  932 
409,732 
604,800 
348,268 


281,332 
552,626 


4,800 

4, 815. 868 

3,209,600 

237, 068 

57, 732 

7, 165 

407,  732 


101,971 
177, C6S 


301,068 


5,695 

550 

641 

29,333 


$7, 167 
850,838 
87, 548 
23,565 
38, 622 
26,509 

1,479,337 
39,038 


28, 3.52 
70,043 
29, 669 

28,908 

12,975 

70. 104 
3,228 
8,798 

31,680 
46,471 
14,528 
23,880 
80,962 
13,282 
259,  .569 
18, 101 
32,244 

180 

241,070 

219, 944 

14, 578 

5,161 

3,5tS 

47,  ^06 

9, 2n 

11. 105 
'!,i69 

10, «38 

21,  .555 

5,  S40 

8,102 

24,389 

15, 152 

46,055 

5,  .351 

11,325 

6,335 
.  1,272 
10,335 
64,221 

5,  .570 

26,762 

29,542 

304,045 


101,200 
883,600 
765,467 

""'2i,'.5i4' 
57,867 

2, 812, 780 
68, 744 
44,517 


758,000 
91,600 


80,031 

9,876 
1,178 


434,267 
182,667 
469,200 
547, 733 


835, 733 
329, 589 


875, 733 

18,683,467 

3, 267, 333 

318,800 

74, 267 

1,444 

401, 733 


83,120 
113, 733 


6,115 

4,221 

106 

24, 933 


Total. 
Reexports.. 


15, 189, 223 
43,694 


Net  total 1 15,145,529 


$21,363 
616,684 
161,362 
27,666 
51,420 
28,749 

S71, 121 
29,331 
38,690 


79,113 
19, 708 

25, 787 

30,036 

■  37,050 

4,118 

16,414 

26, 705 

24,251 

12, 796 

43,542 

121,076 

57,797 

147,544 

20,219 

31,629 

31,420 

996,334 

211,662 

21,824 

9,062 

7,415 

69, 676 

6,401 

18,987 

11,297 

75, 746 

17, 774 

5,192 

9,s27 

31,920 

23,446 

108,682 
6,891 
4,547 

10, 675 
6,857 

2, 656 
60,595 
11,406 
10,098 
34, 978 
209,666 


16,432,i;5 
4, 9.58 


16,427,167 


Cotton  Goods  Trade. 

The  value  of  the  trade  in  cotton  goods  was  $5,442,168  in  1917  and 
$5,534,811  in  1918,  an  increase  of  $92,643.  Cotton  goods  represented 
approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  total  foreign  import  trade  of  both 
years.  Yarns,  shirtings,  dyed  cottons,  and  thread  on  spools  were 
the  most  important  items. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  piece  goods  is  estimated  at  about  one- 
half  of  that  of  1917,  which  decline  is  attributed  chiefly  to  unfavor- 
able local  conditions   and  high  prices.    Business   was   very   slack 
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throughout  the  year.  Ui^country  buyers  only  bought  a  few  pieces 
at  a  time.  Local  i)rices  are  said  to  have  advanced  far  less  than 
foreign  prices.  Great  Britain  continued  to  furnish  the  bulk  of  the 
piece  goods  in  spite  of  adverse  conditions.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  Japanese  goods  do  not  seem  to  have  made  the  progress  in  this 
market  as  they  have  in  many  others  during  the  past  few  years. 
American  goods  are  not  represented. 

An  increase  of  some  1,300  pieces  is  to  be  noted  in  gray  shirtings, 
while  white  shirtings  dropped  18,822  pieces.  About  6,000  pieces  of 
these  descriptions  Avere  Japanese,  the  remainder  English.  The  9  to 
11  pound  w^eights  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  Dyed  cottons, 
English,  including  italians,  Venetians,  lastings,  and  poplins,  de- 
clined from  50,412  to  42,379  pieces,  the  plain  and  fast  black  colors 
predominating. 

Decreases  occurred  in  a  number  of  items  which  were  largely  or 
wholly  Japanese,  such  as  Japanese  cloth — an  imitation  of  native 
cloth — flannelettes,  plain  cotton  prints,  and  Turkey  red  cottons  and 
dyed  T  cloths.  A  drop  of  over  300,000  yards  took  place  in  yarn-dyed 
cottons.  Crimps  and  crepons,  which  made  a  notable  advance  in 
1917,  decreased  far  below  the  90,000-yard  level  of  1916.  Handker- 
chiefs dropped  12,000  dozen,  tlie  import  including  some  2,200  dozen 
of  Japanese.  T  cloths,  the  import  of  which  largely  consisted  of 
British  goods,  declined  heavily.  Velvets  and  velveteens,  princi- 
pally British,  also  declined. 

Increases  are  to  be  noted  in  blankets,  Hongkong  chiefly,  jeans, 
and  towels.  English  and  Japanese  jeans  about  equally  shared  the 
market,  and  in  towels,  which  advanced  by  12,000  dozens,  Hongkong 
and  Japanese  products  enjoyed  a  similar  proportion. 

Cotton  Thread  and  Yarn. 

Thread  on  spools,  both  English  and  Japanese,  decreased  by  9,000 
gross,  while  thread  in  balls,  chiefly  Japanese,  advanced  slightly. 
The  restricted  market  for  drawn  work  and  filet  lace,  in  ,the  manu- 
facture of  which  tliese  products  are  used,  affected  imports. 

The  imports  of  cotton  yarn  recorded  a  further  decline  of  21  per 
cent,  after  showing  a  decrease  o"f  15  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 
As  in  1917,  the  decrease  occurred  entirely  in  Indian  yarn,  imports 
of  which  amounted  to  only  4,283,733  pounds  in  1918  as  compared 
with  8,328,520  pounds  in  the  preceding  year.  For  the  first  time 
Japanese  yarn  exceeded  Indian  imports,  amounting  to  4,734,000 
pounds,  the  advance  in  1918  having  been  more  than  50  ])er  cent. 
Indian  yarn  is  chiefly  used  in  weaving  nankeens,  whieh  industry 
was  much  restricted  during  1918,  while  the  finer  counts  of  Japa- 
nese yarns — up  to  40 — are  used  in  the  making  of  fancj^  cloths,  as 
"  ai  kuo  pu,"  and  others.  There  was  a  big  increase  in  native  yarn 
from  Shanghai,  shown  under  "  native  imports,"  the  import  totaling 
1,900,133  pounds.  Japanese  gassed  and  dyed  yarns  suffered  a  big 
drop. 
Dyes,  Paints,  and  Flour — Decrease  in  Ginseng  Imports. 

A  revival  of  the  aniline-dye  trade  is  to  be  noted,  the  imports  hav- 
ing come  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  American  dyes  are  proving 
very  satisfactory.  This  import  in  1914  was  valued  at  $70,000.  The 
artificial  indigo  import  comprised  old  German  stocks  on  the  Far 
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Eastern  market.  The  1914  import  was  valued  at  $290,000.  A  ready 
market  exists  for  this  dye.  Little  change  is  to  be  noted  in  other  dyes. 
Paints  and  paint  oil,  AAdiich  are  supplied  throuoh  Hongkong,  ad- 
vanced slightly.  Imports  were  chiefly  British  and  American.  The 
Japanese  entrance  into  the  local  flour  market  of  1917  was  cut  short 
early  in  1918  by  an  export  embargo.  The  small  import  included 
a  little  Australian  flour.  Chinese  flour,  shown  under  "'  native  im- 
ports," supplied  the  market. 

American  ginseng  represented  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  total 
imports,  which  decreased  by  about  3,000  pounds.  The  Sw-atow  price 
for  American  wild  ranged  between  $31.50  and  $54  per  catty  (l-V 
pounds),  but  the  supply  available  was  small.  American  cultivated 
sold  between  $4.50  and  $7.50  per  catty.  The  market  for  this  product 
has  been  falling  off  f I'om  year  to  year  and  it  is  now  chiefly  used  in 
making  pills.  Unless  the  cultivated  has  the  appearance  and  texture 
of  the  wild  it  does  not  find  a  ready  sale.  It  is  claimed  that  forced 
cultivation,  as  in  hothouses,  is  easily  detected. 

Metals  and  Manufactures — Kerosene  Imports  Decrease. 

The  total  import  of  metals  decreased  from  $1,147,G81  in  1917  to 
$1,044,855  in  1918,  but  a  glance  at  the  table  shows  a  much  larger 
decline  than  these  figures  indicate.  Tin  in  slabs,  wdiich  accounted 
for  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  as  compared  with  75  in  1917, 
dropped  heavily,  owing  chiefly  to  high  prices.  This  product  comes 
from  Yunnan  via  Hongkong  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin 
foil  and  pewterware.  In  tinned  plate,  used  by  kerosene  companies 
and  canneries,  a  slight  im])roveinent  appeared.  Brass  and  yellow 
metals,  iron  and  milcl  steel  bars,  nails  and  rivets,  and  steel  (bamboo, 
bars,  hoops,  etc.)  also  slightly  appreciated.  The  use  of  iron  bars  in 
reinforcing  buildings  after  the  earthquake  increased  that  import.  In 
other  articles  there  Avas  a  decline.  The  metal  market  is  supplied 
chiefly  through  Hongkong  and  in  small  lots  as  the  trade  requires. 
This  business  is  very  largely  in  Chinese  hands.  Tinned  plates  and 
iron  and  steel  products  were  chiefly  American. 

The  following  were  the  kerosene  imports  by  countries  for  the  past 
two  years :  From  America,  2,997,102  gallons  in  1917  and  957,300  gal- 
lons in  1918;  from  Borneo,  193,933  gallons  in  1917  and  196,300  gallons 
in  1918;  from  Japan,  312,390  gallons  in  1917  and  16,430  gallons  in 
1918 ;  from  Sumatra,  2,268,669  gallons  in  1917  and  1,642,750  gallons 
in  1918;  total,  5,772,094  gallons  in  1917  and  2,812,780  gallons  in  1918. 
This  large  decrease  was  due  to  scarcity  of  tonnage.  Imports  were 
far  below  consumption,  and  a  shortage  in  stocks  occurred  in  the  later 
half  of  the  year.  A  certain  amount  of  speculation  existed  at  that 
time,  as  further  supplies  were  uncertain.  Local  stocks  have  been  re- 
plenished since  the  armistice. 

In  spite  of  the  unfavorable  local  conditions,  the  consumption  of 
kerosene  increased  slightly  during  1918.  Prices  advanced  $0.72 
per  unit  of  10  gallons,  or  about  18  per  cent,  the  closing  quotations 
iDeing  $4.68  per  two  tins  and  $3.92  per  unit  of  bulk  oil.  Japanese  oil 
disappeared  from  the  market  late  in  the  year. 
Native  Imports. 

A  further  decline  in  Swatow's  domestic  trading  is  shown  in  the 
table   of   native   imports   given   below,    which   in   terms   of   silver 
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amounted  to  almost  2,000,000  haikwan  taels.     In  1917  the  decline 
exceeded  4,000,000  taels,  or  a  total  of  0,000,000  taels  in  two  years. 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1918 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Bean  cake tons . 

Beans do . . . 

Cereals: 

Rice - do . . . 

AVheat do... 

Cigarettes pounds . 

Coal tons . 

Cotton  goods: 

Cloth,  native,  fancy pieces . 

Nankeens pounds . 

Sheetings,  gray pieces . 

Shirtings,  gray do . . . 

Yarns pounds . 

Cotton,  raw do . . . 

Fibers: 

Hemp do... 

Ramie do.. . 

Fishery  products do . . . 

Flour,  wheat do.. . 

Ginseng do . . . 

Oroimdnuts do.. . 

Medicines 

Oil,  groundnut pounds . 

Samshu do . . . 

Silk  piece  goods do . . . 

Tea: 

Black do. . . 

Green do.. . 

Tobacco,  leaf  and  stalk do . . . 

^^ermicelli  and  ma?aroni do . . . 


190,910 
33, 152 

116,318 

834 

130, 800 

17,025 

1,928 
282,532 

9,080 

121 

441,600 

917, 733 

1,002,000 
5,303,467 
4,899,600 

26,326,000 
25,847 

22,021,067 


1,298,667 

14,881,067 

106, 000 

1,177,467 

8,993 

3,302,000 

3, 408, 400 


$7,731,774 
1,562,398 

7,537,398 
33, 794 
68, 740 
147,096 

4,279 
136,680 
40, 207 
601 
128, 772 
180, 402 

143, 096 
742, 138 
264,074 
852, 993 
38, 305 
848,333 
412,735 
141,944 
961, 889 
688, 160 

318,529 

1,155 

222, 846 

2.35, 173 


128, 853 
36,966 

140, 439 

853 

158,533 

7,536 

1,500 

241,333 

12, 760 

300 

1,900,133 

829,200 

1,541,600 
5, 148, 933 
2,127,467 

27,884,133 
1,147 

10,512,000 


544,400 

2,618,800 

52,000 

1,024,533 
7,733 

3,851,867 
3,331,467 


$5, 764, 121 
1,908,345 

10,581,686 
38,166 
128,858 
89,905 

3,620 

131,077 

62, 622 

1,646 

609,076 

232, 154 

243,364 
573, 226 
135,741 
997,972 

25,978 
458,314 
302, 905 

65, 753 
207, 190 
356,174 

312,635 

1,116 

294,116 

253,077 


Bean  cake,  chiefly  used  as  a  fertilizer,  dropped  G2,000  tons,  owing 
to  a  falling  off  in  the  sugar  crop  and  internal  conditions.  The  im- 
port of  3'ellow  and  black  beans  advanced  3,700  tons.  They  are  used 
largely  for  making  bean  curd  and  soy  for  local  consumption.  In 
rice,  an  increase  of  24,000  tons  took  place,  owing  to  poor  local  crops. 
Cigarettes,  mostly  products  of  foreign  factories  at  Shanghai,  in- 
creased for  reasons  mentioned  under  foreign  imports.  Lack  of  ton- 
nage and  high  prices  were  the  chief  deterrents  to  trading  in  native 
coal  as  well  as  in  foreign.  In  cotton  goods,  native  yarn  more  than 
quadrupled  its  1917  import  and  in  fact  was  a  record.  However,  it 
is  still  relatively  unimportant.  An  increase  in  gray  sheetings  is  to  be 
noted,  and  also  the  fact  that  foreign  sheetings  have  been  supplanted 
by  the  native  article.  Ramie  fiber,  used  in  manufacture  of  grass 
cloth,  recorded  a  small  decrease.  Shanghai  flour  supplied  the  local 
market  last  year  and  its  import  slightly  increased. 

Groundnuts,  from  which  oil  is  expressed  for  cooking  and  light- 
ing purposes,  declined  heavily,  for  which  high  prices  and  local  con- 
ditions Avere  chiefly  responsible.  During  the  summer,  prices  for  good 
kernel  reached  $11.04  per  picul,  while  oil  stood  at  $24  per  picul. 
Present  prices  are  $9.00  and  $20,  respectively  for  kernel  and  oil.  The 
big  increase  in  samshu  (native  spirits)  impoits  in  1917  was  followed 
by  an  even  larger  decline  in  1918.  Leaf-tobacco  imports  are  pre- 
pared for  local  consumption  and  export  to  South  Seas.  Tobacco 
stalk  is  used  largely  as  an  insecticide  in  rice  cultivation.  Vermicelli 
and  macaroni  imports  come  from  Amoy. 
Exports  from  Swatow  Increase. 

The  total  exports  from  SwatoAv  were  valued  at  $18,055,734  in  1918 
as  compared  with  $15,977,755  in  1917.  l)iit  in  terms  of  silver  the  in- 
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crease  only  amounted  to  340,000  taels.  This  increase  was  due  to  the 
development  of  the  export  tiade  in  wolfram  ore,  which  was  valued 
at  more  than  $2,000,000.  The  export  trade  showed  a  decided  im- 
provement during  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

The  principal   articles  exported  through  the  Maritime  Customs 
from  Swatow  during  the  past  two  years  were  as  follows  : 


Articles. 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


191S 


Quantity.       Value 


Alum,  white pounds. 

Animals,  living: 

Pigs numVier. 

Poultry do. . . 

Bass  of  all  kinds pieces . 

Bamboo  and  bamboo  ware 

Beans,  yellow,  etc pounds. 

Books : . .  do. . . 

Brasswaro do. . . 

Camphor do. . . 

Cereals  ( rice  and  paddy) do. . . 

China  root do. . . 

Chinaware tons. 

Clears thousands. 

Clothing,  Chinese  (including  boats  and  shoes) 

Cotton  goods: 

Nankeens pounds . 

Cloth,  native,  fincy pieces. 

Cordaee,  liemp,  ramie,  etc pounds. 

Eggs,  fresh  and  nreserved thousands. 

Fans,  all  kinds pieces. 

Feathers,  duck  and  fowl pounds. 

Fiber,  jute do. . . 

Firecrackers  and  fu'eworks do. . . 

Fishery  nroducts: 

Cockles tons. 

Cuttlefish pounds. 

Fish,  salt  and  dried do... 

Pra"^^s  and  shrimps do. . . 

Sea  blubber do. . . 

Sharks'  fins do. . . 

Other ; do... 

Fishing  nets do . . . 

Flour: 

Potato do... 

Rice  and  other do. . . 

Fruits: 

Dried  and  nreserved,  n.  e.  s do... 

Fresh,  n.  e.  s do... 

Fumitiu-e 

GarUc t"ns. 

Ginger pounds . 

Glue,  cow do . . . 

Grass  cloth do. . . 

Groundnuts: 

In  shell do. . . 

Kernels do. . . 

Hair,  human do. . . 

Horns,  deer,  young pairs. 

Indigo,  liq uid pounds. 

Joss  sticks do. . . 

Lard do . . . 

Leather do... 

Leather  ware do. . . 

Longans,  dried do. . . 

Mats  (not  including  matting) pieces. 

Medicines 

Metals  and  minerals: 

Iron  pans pounds . 

Iron  ware do . . . 

Wolframite  ore do . . . 

other do . . . 

Oil,  groimdnut do. . . 

Olives,  fresh  and  salted do... 

Oranges,  fresh do... 

Paper: 

First  quality do . . . 

Second  quality do. . . 

Joss do . . . 

Other do. . . 

Pears,  fresh do... 


646,933 

197 

4,943 

1,839,536 


80,533 
18,533 

i6,nno 

3,200 
4P3, 733 
364,933 

2,992 
951 


1,134 
10 

SOP 

23 

l,33fi 

342 
2, 13S: 

500 


394 

467 
13 

378, 
4« 

251 

384 

7,195 
1,559 

4, 135 
2, 104 


5 

447 

12 

805 

2,141 
9 
37 

6,712 
1,975 
105 
70 
56 
411 
29 


1, 761 
636 
38 

9S9; 

3,677 

1,111 

23,409 

5, 642, 
5,061 
7,023 
3,959 
418: 


$23,999 

2,610 
2,888 

128,914 

159, 355 
2,150 
7,896 
7,995 
1,5?3 
11,913 
5,824 

860,617 
8, 598 

256,622 

697,330 
20,970 
57,609 

213, 876 
48, 277 
52, 755 
91,943 

133,352 

106,924 
61,117 
22,174 
3,387 
10,148 
11,444 
7,981 
174,798 

237,202 
55,780 

■  321,063 

33,178 

1,594 

382,702 

17,337 

2,482 

921,359 

76, 523 

521 

11,145 

2,671 

397,453 

127,670 

11,287 

30, 465 

36,057 

26, 747 

6,114 

117, 551 

78, 521 
59.616 
11,653 
30, 132 

405, 694 
42, 132 

562, 173 

83S,  174, 

3J3,948 

1,134,352 

157, 134 

11,500 


490, 933 

278 

2, 360 

1.717,440 


111,200 


11,600 
1,733 

66, 267 

380, 400 

2,644 

384 


306,000 

4,747 

642, 400 

21,358 

1,012,000 

271,867 

1,764,133 

298,400 

2,305 
246, 267 
308,133 

34,400 
29''-,000 

30, 800 
115,333 
282,933 

6,227,600 
695,600 

13,742,000 
743,333 


4,283 

344,800 

6, 267 

1,173,333 

1,261,067 

2,667 

23, 467 

16 

3,116,033 

2,358,267 

31,733 

88,667 

22,000 

295, 333 

21,560 


1,398,000 
503, 867 
5, 415,  roo 
1,665,600 
2.001,867 
i;  175, 200 
22,431,267 

5,353,133 
2, 862, 267 
6, 127, 200 
4,700,933 
208,000 


$23, 152 

1,577 

2,096 
134,891 
139,808 

3,512 
17,452 

5,911 
871 

4,381 

6, 093 
857,898 

3,882 
221,158 

185,052 
9,928 
48, 989 

193,723 
36,316 
47, 460 
85, 496 
87, 823 

122,518 
45, 620 
17,811 
9,680 
8,739 
29. 243 
8, 214 
146,0,80 

219,973 
27,409 

390,688 

15,849 

1,772 

331,073 

13,315 

1,416 

1,907,936 

49,646 

161 

6,938 

3,147 

233, 646 

177,246 

3,747 

43, 194 

10, 287 

20, 627 

13, 790 

105, 5S9 

68, 815 

44,219 
2,018,357 

96, 170 
26 1,. 563 

45,423 
600,615 

913,090 

215,363 

1,091,599 

203, 145 

6,402 
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Articles 


1917 


Quantity.       Value 


1918 


Quantity.       Value, 


Persimmons,  dried pounds. 

Potash do . . . 

Potatoes do . . . 

Pottery  and  earthenware tons . 

Resin poimds . 

Samshu do . . . 

Samshu,  medicated do. . . 

Seeds: 

Rape do... 

Sesamum do . . . 

Other do . . . 

Seedcake tons 

Silk  manufactures 

Skins  and  hides pomids . 

Soy do . . . 

Sugar; 

Brown do . . . 

Wliite do... 

Tea: 

Black do. . . 

Green do . . . 

Thread  and  yarn,  ramie do... 

Tin  foil do. . . 

Tobacco: 

Leaf  and  stalk do. . . 

Prepared do . . . 

Toys 

Turnips,  salted  and  dried tons. 

TJmbrellas,  paper pieces. 

Varnish pounds. 

Vegetables,  dried,  salted,  and  fresh tons. 

Vermicelli  and  macaroni poimds. 

Vinegar tons . 

Woodwarc 

Yeast pounds . 

Postal  parcels 

All  other 


2,332,533 

08, 000 

772, 133 

8,662 

'133,087 

4, 780, 533 

1,31-1,400 

594,400 

230, 267 

39, 067 

126 


852,000 
420,933 

56,397,467 
16, 792, 000 

393, GOO 

53,333 

1, 067, 200 

340, 607 

287, 467 
3,543,333 


2,772 

203, 265 

65,333 

12,055 

1,708,800 

2,929 


405, 133 


SlOl,  269 

4,151 

10,007 

506, 566 

10,421 

20;'>,392 

80,523 

48, 686 
14,381 
3,3(5 
4,512 
7, 773 
93, 795 
0,841 

2,156,925 
890,901 

112,552 

12, 791 

261,972 

314, 428 

4,698 

819,820 

0, 855 

67, 851 

38, 402 

9, 015 

125, 800 

06,705 

53, 703 

5, 849 

18, 108 

17,658 

177,055 


2,553,067 
44, 133 
599,000 

5,446 

362,000 

4,387,807 

1,211,467 

254,800 

106,207 

S3, 200 

120 


639, 807 
368, 533 

56,268,000 
11,531,000 

273, 200 

41,867 

776,067 

238, 400 


736, 
,015, 


2,591 

225,425 

58,000 

7,025 

1,008,933 

2,058 


386, 400 


$125,230 
3,028 
8,751 
346,281 
11,006 
231,870 
85, 706 

21,472 
7,910 
4,140 
5,012 

50,853 

272,836 

7,240 

2,401,497 
055, 190 

88,020 

10,800 

198, 130 

238,779 

57,&80 

1,032,340 

3,086 

02,370 

50, 475 

11,009 

105, 873 

73,100 

40,400 

5, 112 

19, 727 

50, 784 

100, 451 


Total. 


15, 977, 755 


18,055,731 


Exports  of  native  produce  to  foreign  countries  amounted  to  $9,538,- 
813  in  1918,  which  was  much  the  same  as  the  year  before,  but  to 
native  ports  it  increased  by  over  $1,750,000.  The  items  of  export 
from  Swatow  are  for  the  most  part  Chinese  food  products  and 
househokl  articles  and  other  articles  of  Chinese  use.  Outside  of 
Chma  and  Hongkong  they  were  marketed  principally  in  Siam,  the 
Straits  Settlements,  and  French  Indo-China,  where  there  arc  large 
Chinese  communities.  Direct  steamship  services  with  those  coun- 
tries facilitate  this  trade.  Japan's  share  of  this  trade  made  a  de- 
cided advance  owing  to  wolfram  purchases. 

Principal  Products  Shipped  to  Foreign  Countries. 

Coarse  china  ware,  consisting  principally  of  Chinese  eating  uten- 
sils, declined  by  350  tons.  The  export  of  Chinese  clothing,  includ- 
ing boots  and  shoes,  decreased.  A  very  decided  drop  occurred  in 
nankeens,  due  chiefly  to  the  high  cost  of  yarn.  Eggs,  fresh  and 
salted,  were  sent  to  Singapore  and  Hongkong  chiefly.  The  feather 
export  was  affected  by  war  restrictions.  Cockles  are  marketed  at 
Shanghai.  The  grass-cloth  export  increased  by  half.  Owing  to  the 
high  cost  of  cotton  yarn  many  looms  usually  devoted  to  nankeens 
made  grass  cloth.  The  4,000,000  pounds  decrease  in  1917  in  liquid 
indigo  was  folloAved  by  a  further  decline  of  3,500,000  })ounds,  the 
result  of  the  poor  crop.  Wolfram  ore  was  one  of  Swatow's  chief 
exports  during  the  year  under  review.  Cargo  was  shipped  from 
here  to  Shanghai,  Japan,  and  Hongkong,  in  the  order  named,  for 
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eventual  shipment  to  consuming  countries.  About  the  beginning  of 
November,  1918,  shipments  ceased,  and  since  then  the  business  has 
been  at  a  standstilL  Many  Chinese  middlemen  were  caught  with 
stocks  on  their  hands  and  consequently  lost  money.  Groundnut  oil 
dropped  heavily  as  a  result  of  short  local  crops  and  decreased  nut 
importations. 

The  unusually  low  export  of  oranges  of  1917  dropped  another 
million  pounds  in  1918.  The  effects  of  the  poor  1918  cro]j  will  :ip- 
pear  in  the  export  returns  for  1919.  Prices  for  the  1918  crop-  -liar- 
vested  in  November  and  December — were  25  to  50  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year.  The  decrease  occurred  in  the  trade  with 
Siam  and  the  Straits  Settlements,  owing  to  unfavorable  exchange 
and  high  freight  rates.  Paper,  made  from  bamboo,  is  a  ]Droduct  of 
southwestern  Fukien  and  is  of  interest  to  the  Cliinese  mavl^et  only. 
Pottery  and  eartheiiAvare  are  exported  chiefly  in  the  shape  of  food 
containers.  The  export  of  salted  hides  decreased  in  Aveight,  but 
almost  trebled  in  value;  226,667  pounds  were  sent  to  Taiwan  and 
406,400  pounds  to  Hongkong  for  transshipment  to  foreign  countries. 
Sugar  Chief  Export — Reexport  and  Transit  Trade. 

Sugar  is  the  chief  export  from  this  territory.  A  decrease  of 
5,200,000  pounds  occurred  in  whites.  Although  the  1917  crop  was 
below  normal,  there  was  an  unusually  large  stock  on  hand  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1918  from  the  excellent  1916  crop,  wliich  maintained  the 
high  level  in  browns  reached  in  1917.  The  1917  crop  was  reflected 
in  the  decreased  export  of  whites.  The  year  ended  with  unusually 
low  stocks,  and  as  the  1918  harvest  was  between  40  and  50  per  cent 
below  the  average,  this  j'^ear's  exports  will  undoubtedly  be  poor. 
North  China  consumes  this  product. 

The  tea  export  was  chiefly  to  Siam  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
and  largely  in  black  oolong.  Decreases  were  recorded  in  ramie 
thread  and  tin  foil,  while  prepared  tobacco  exports  ;idvanced. 
French  Indo-China  and  the  Straits  Settlements  recciAed  most  of  the 
ramie  thread  export,  which  is  used  largely  for  ninkiug  fish  nets.  In 
metals,  unclassed,  consisting  of  old  brass  and  old  iron,  there  was 
included  a  shipment  of  old  cannon  bought  by  Jaj^anese.  Of  interest 
were  small  exports  of  bismuth  and  manganese  ores  of  GG7  itud  4,400 
pounds,  respectively. 

The  principal  articles  of  reexport  to  the  South  Seas  were  beans, 
samshu,  tea,  silk  goods,  vegetables,  and  ramie  fiber. 

The  value  of  products  brought  out  from  the  interior  under  transit 
pass  for  export  decreased  from  $430,074  hi  1917  to  $232,709  in  1918, 
and  the  number  of  passes  issued  from  287  to  140.  This  trade  is  con- 
fined to  tobacco,  which  is  chiefly  in  Japanese  hands. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  Tlnited  States. 

The  exports  declared  at  the  Swatow  consulate  for  shipment  to  the 
United  States  in  1918  were  valued  at  $459,773,  as  compared  with 
$18,440  in  1917.  Wolframite  ore,  of  which  813.000  pounds,  valued  at 
$458,878,  were  shipped,  was  the  chief  item.  There  were  no  declared 
exports  to  the  Philippines,  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  or  Porto  Eico. 

Emigration — Foreign  Population  of  Swatow. 

The  emigration  of  labor  to  Siam  and  the  Straits  Settlements 
dropped  from  58,980  in  1917  to  54,463  in  1918.    In  1912  this  emigra- 
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tion  was  109,381,  or  about  double  that  of  last  year.  As  the  Chinese 
emigrant  remits  part  of  his  earnings  to  his  home,  decreased  emigra- 
tion means  a  depreciation  in  remittances.  The  chief  reason  for  this 
falling  off  in  emigration  is  the  reduction  in  remittances  caused  by. 
high  silver  exchange,  a  Singapore  dollar  which  formerly  was  the 
equivalent  of  $1.30  Mexican  now  being  worth  only  about  half  that 
amoiint.  According  to  the  Far  Eastern  Review  about  3,000,000 
Chinese  of  this  region  are  in  South  Sea  countries. 

The  return  of  labor  from  Singapore  is  usually  through  Hong- 
kong, but  in  1918  some  4,000  returned  direct.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
7,000  more  persons  returned  from  Bangkok  than  in  1917,  which 
more  than  equalized  the  increase  of  emigrants  to  that  port. 

The  numbers  of  foreign  firms' in  the  Swatow  district  at  the  end 
of  the  year  was  reported  as  G9,  and  the  number  of  individuals  as  691. 
The  American  population,  numbering  81,  is  mainly  missionary,  and 
the  British  population  of  1-44  includes  a  large  missionary  element. 
The  Japanese,  of  whom  there  are  404,  include  natives  of  Taiwan, 
numbering  about  200.  The  57  Japanese  firms  are  mostly  shopkeepers. 
The  Chinese  population  of  Swatow  is  steadily  growing  and  is  now 
estimated  to  be  above  80,000. 

Local  Representation  of  American  Finns  Needed. 

Among  imports  which  may  interest  American  exporters  are  can- 
dles, canvas  and  cotton  ducks,  clocks  and  Avatches,  enameled  ware, 
window  glass,  lamps  and  lampware,  machinerv,  sewing  and  knitting 
maclnnes,  lubricating  oil,  perfumery  and  cosmetics,  household  stores, 
paraffin  wax,  toilet  requisites,  and  varnish.  Japanese  products  sup- 
plied a  large  portion  of  the  trade  in  sundries.  The  American  share 
of  this  trade  increased  greatly  during  the  past  few^  years. 

Except  in  a  few  lines,  as  kerosene  oil  and  cigarettes,  this  market 
IS  chiefly  tributary  to  Hongkong.  A  large  portion  of  the  import 
trade  in  foreign  goods  is  handled  by  Chinese  merchants  who  pur- 
chase at  Hongkong  and  occasionally  at  Shanghai.  Verv  few  Chinese 
hrms  are  in  a  position  to  engage  in  foreign  Uisiness. 

There  are  at  SAvatow  several  foreign  "general  import  and  export 
firms,  all  British,  and  naturally  they  handle  British  goods  chiefly 
Cotton  piece  goods  is  their  main  line.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore, 
that  the  local  facilities  for  representation  of  American  firms  are 
limited,  and  until  there  are  American  firms  here  American  o-oods 
will  to  a  large  extent  necessarily  be  marketed  through  Hongkong 
or  Shanghai.  In  some  lines  this  method  may  attain  some  results, 
but  at  best  it  is  not  dependable.  During  the  war  goods  sold  them- 
selves, for  it  Avas  often  a  case  of  accepting  Avhat  Avas  offered  or  get- 
ting nothing,  but  as  the  great  industrial  nations  return  to  export 
helds.  sales  will  largely  depend  upon  personal  touch  with  the  market 
and  oihcient  methods  of  selling. 
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